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BACK COVER PICTURE 


Our cover page this week shows a small part 
of the $100,000-worth of cod-liver oil, don- 
ated by the Government of Newfoundland to 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, being shipped to Greece. 
UNICEF has completed similar shipments 
from Newfoundland to most of the twelve 


European countries receiving relief. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


e Palestine 


As the termination of the British Mandate drew near, 
three major organs had taken action in an effort to halt 
the violence and disorder in the Holy Land. 

After numerous discussions devoted to further consid- 
eration of Palestine’s future government, the Political 
Committee of the Assembly established a sub-committee 
to work on proposals for a provisional regime in Pal- 
estine, pending an ultimate solution of the political prob- 
lem (see page 397). 

The Security Council, meanwhile, had established a 
truce commission—composed of the American, Belgian, 
and French consuls in Jerusalem—to supervise imple- 
mentation of the Palestine truce already called for by 
the Council. Reports to the Council indicated that its 
truce appeals had yet been heeded (see page 412). 

Asked by the Assembly to take urgent measures to safe- 
guard Jerusalem and its inhabitants, the Trusteeship 
Council held consultations with the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee and the Jewish Agency, and a cease-fire order was put 
into effect for the Walled City of Jerusalem. Specific 
terms of a truce were to be elaborated by the two parties 
in consultation with the British High Commissioner 
(see page 402). 


e@ Commission to Kashmir 


“To proceed at once to the Indian sub-continent and 
there place its good offices and mediation at the disposal 
of the Governments of India and Pakistan”—that is 
broadly the mission of the Security Council’s five-mem- 
ber Commission on Kashmir. Czechoslovakia was chosen 
by India, and Argentina by Pakistan. The Council elected 
Belgium and Colombia, and on May 7 the President 
nominated the United States as the fifth member. Thus 
the composition was completed. But the Government of 
India has notified that it cannot implement those parts 
of the Council’s resolution against which its objections 
had already been clearly stated. Nevertheless, it added 
that it would be glad to confer with the Commission if it 
were still dispatched. 


e Korea 


A “reasonably free atmosphere” exists in South Korea, 
and elections there on May 10 could therefore be ob- 
served. This conclusion was reached by the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea after exten- 
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sive field studies. The elections had been postponed by 
a day because it was felt that the solar eclipse on May 9 
might be considered a bad omen: a fact which might 
have kept Koreans in rural districts away from the polls. 

The Commission decided to move to Tokyo on May 
15, with the elections over, in order to prepare the first 
part of its report to the General Assembly covering the 
period up to and including the elections. The Commis- 
sion felt that there would be advantages in concentrating 
on this phase of its work at some center removed from 
Seoul. A liaison group will remain in Seoul, and the 
Commission itself will return there in the first week in 
June. 


e Balkans 

The Special Committee on the Balkans is weighing new 
proposals for measures to restore normal and friendly 
relations in the Balkans. Several representatives have 
suggested that informal approaches should be made in 
contacting Greece’s northern neighbors. At other recent 
meetings in Salonika, UNSCOB approved a new inter- 
pretation of its terms of reference, considered the prob- 
lem of international refugees in Greece, and heard fur- 
ther reports from its Observatiton Groups on the Albanian 
and Bulgarian frontiers (see page 419). 


e ECE 

On April 26 at Geneva, the Economic Commission for 
Europe convened for its third session. Anders Frihagen 
(Norway) was elected Chairman and Jacek Rudzinski 
(Potanp), Vice-Chairman of the this important regional 
body, now in its second year of work. Twenty-seven 
states—the United States and every European country 
with the exception of Portugal (which did not send a 
delegation) and Spain—were represented as the session 
convened. 

In the opening days of the session, the question of 
ECE’s relations with Germany was discussed. The U.S.S.R. 
and other eastern European states criticized ECE’s Execu- 
tive Secretary for his liaison arrangements with the Brit- 
ish-U.S. Zones in Germany. They contended that he 
had thus by-passed the Allied Control Council, which 
was at this time the agency responsible for Germany’s 
external relations. The Commission agreed to a resolu- 
tion instructing the Executive Secretary to re-open nego- 
tiations with the Control Council. 

(Continued on page 410) 
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Voting in the United Nations 


Every aspect of international life comes 
under review and debate and is the subject 
of decisions taken by organs of the United 
Nations. Problems of peace and war; almost 
every social and economic maladjustment of 
the world; the interest of peoples in non-self- 
governing areas and in territories placed un- 
der the international supervision of the trust 
system; the arbitrament of legal differences 
between nations: all these are matters on 
which action is taken by the General Assem- 
bly, the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, or 
the International Court of Justice. 

The following is a recapitulation of the 
voting procedures by which these bodies 


reach their decisions. 


N” ONLY by its size but also be- 

cause of its powers, the world’s 
greatest international body is the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. To the regular and special 
sessions of the Assembly every Mem- 
ber country sends up to five repre- 
sentatives. But all Member countries 
are equal in the Assembly and all 
have but one vote each. This is the 
principle of the “sovereign equality” 
of Member states, a basic principle 
of the Charter: one vote, no more 
and no less, for each Member coun- 
try. 


@ How does the Assembly reach its 
decisions? By full if sometimes 
heated discussion, in public debate; 
by detailed consideration in commit- 
tees; and then, finally, by a majority 
vote. A simple majority of states 
present and voting is enough for “or- 
dinary” matters; a two-thirds major- 
ity is required for “important” mat- 
ters. 


@ What are “important” matters? 
The Charter gives a list of these. All 
recommendations relating to the 
maintenance of peace and security 
require a two-thirds vote. Another 
“important” matter listed in the 
Charter is the election of members to 
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the United Nations councils. The 
Assembly elects six of the eleven 
members of the Security Council; all 
eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council; and a varying 
number to the Trusteeship Council. 
For such elections, a two-thirds ma- 
jority is also required. 


It is the General Assembly which, 
on the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council, admits countries to 
membership of the United Nations. 
It is also the organ which has to take 
action to suspend or expel Members. 
Decisions on these matters have to 
be taken by a two-thirds vote. Seven 
nations have been elected since the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945. 


The Charter has prescribed, fur- 
ther, that questions relating to the 
operation of the Trusteeship System 
—such as the approval of Trusteeship 
Agreements bringing territories un- 
der international supervision — call 
for a two-thirds vote. 


The Assembly controls the budget 
of the organization; the Charter pro- 
vides that all decisions on budgetary 
questions must be approved by a two- 
thirds vote. 


The above are the questions on 
which the Charter specifies that the 


Assembly should decide by a two- 
thirds vote. But there may be other 
categories of questions which Mem- 
bers feel are important. In such a 
case the Assembly decides by a sim- 
ple majority whether the category 
into which a question falls is one 
which should be decided by a two- 
thirds vote. The treatment of Indians 
in South Africa and the future gov- 
ernment of Palestine, for example, 
were issues which the Assembly 
voted by a two-thirds majority. 


@ Often, voting in the Assembly is 
extremely close, and it is important 
to know whether an abstention should 
be included in the total vote cast. 
According to the Assembly’s Rules 
of Procedure, the phrase “Members 
present and voting” applies only to 
those who vote for or against a mo- 
tion. An abstention is not considered 
as a vote. 


e@ Voting in the Assembly is usually 
by a show of hands. Roll-call votes 
are taken at the request of any rep- 
resentative in the English alphabetical 
order of the names of the Members, 
beginning with that Member whose 
name is drawn by lot by the Presi- 
dent. 





@ All Assembly elections are by 
secret ballot. And there are no nom- 
inations. If a candidate does not re- 
ceive the required majority of votes 
on the first ballot. the balloting con- 
tinues. In the second regular session, 
for example, ten ballots were re- 
quired before Costa Rica was de- 
clared elected to the Trusteeship 
Council; and after eleven ballots, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and India were 
deadlocked in the election to fill a 
vacant seat in the Security Council. 
India then withdrew as a candidate, 
and the Ukraine was elected. 
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The Security Council 





The eleven-member Security Coun- 
cil is the organ on which the Charter 
has conferred primary responsibility 
for maintaining international peace 


and security. In this task, it was 
argued at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the Great Powers have to 
bear the brunt of the responsbility. 
The “Big Five” therefore required 
special provisions for the constitution 
and voting procedure of this organ. 


@ At the Yalta Conference, held in 
February 1945, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States agreed on the present voting 
formula. 


Under this formula, all procedural 
matters are decided simply by an 
affirmative vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


This ensures that every situation 
and dispute, however controversial it 
may be and whichever power or 
powers it involves, cannot be barred 
from full and public discussion by 
the Security Council. 


@ “On all other matters,” however, 
a decision requires the affirmative 
vote of seven members—including 
the “concurring votes” of the per- 
manent members, the “Big Five.” 
This, the rule of Great-Power un- 
animity, is the so-called “veto.” 


The Charter provides one excep- 
tion to this rule: If a permanent 
member is a party to a dispute on 
which the Security Council makes a 
recommendation for peaceful settle- 
ment, then it must not vote on the 
matter. It should be noted that the 
recommendation must be a measure 
in connection with pacific settlement. 
If it is a measure for enforcement 
action, then the permanent member 
can vote. 


@ At San Francisco, the Sponsoring 
Powers (the United States, the 
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U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
China) maintained that the principle 
of Great-Power unanimity must be 
retained to create an international 
organization “through which all 
peace-loving nations can effectively 
discharge their common responsibil- 
ities for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” It 
should not be assumed, they added, 
that the permanent members would 
use their “veto” power wilfully to 
obstruct the operation of the Coun- 


eil. 


@ \'pto May 15, 1948, there were 23 
instances in which resolutions before 
the Security Council obtained seven 
affirmative votes but were “vetued™ 
as a result of the negative vote of 
one or more of the permanent mem- 
bers. There have been five “vetoes” 
on the Spanish Question; six on the 
Greek Question; ten on the admis- 
sion of new Members; and one each 
on the Syrian-Lebanese, the Corfu 
Channel, and the Indonesian Ques- 
tions. Two of the “vetoes” were by 
France; the rest by the Soviet Union. 


@ After a full debate of this situa- 
tion, the Assembly in 1946 requested 
the permanent members to make 
every effort to ensure that the use 
of their special voting privilege did 
not impede the Security Council in 
reaching decisions promptly. Then, 
in 1947, the Assembly requested its 
newly-constituted Interim Committee 
to consider “the problem of voting 
in the Security Council,” and to re- 
port with its conclusions to the third 
Assembly session. It also asked the 
International Court of Justice for an 
advisory opinion on two specific 
questions. Can a member of the Se- 
curity Council vote against the ad- 
mission of a country to the United 
Nations on grounds other than those 
provided for in the Charter? Further, 
can a member make his vote for 
admitting a country depend on the 
election of other states? 


@ A practice has developed in the 
past two years by which the perma- 
nent members have abstained from 
voting. In such cases, the Security 
Council has not considered the ab- 


stention as a vote against, and there- 
fore not a “veto.” Recently, for ex- © 
ample, the Soviet Union abstained 
from voting on the resolution calling 
upon the parties in Palestine to end 
all military and para-military activ- 
ities—on the ground that it was un- 
satisfactory. But 9 members voted 
in favor and the resolution was 
passed. 


e@ “The principal function of the 
Security Council,” as Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie points out, “is not to 
enforce decisions but to encourage 
peaceful handling of disputes, to act 
as a moderator and governor upon 
the national passions and conflicting 
interests of Member states. In this it 
has so far had more successes than 
failures.” 


In the Indonesian dispute, for ex- 
ample, what the Security Council 
did was to set up a body, the Good 
Offices Committee, a medium through 
which the Netheriands and the Indon- 
esian Republic are now negotiating. 
Similar action was taken by the Coun- 
cil in the India-Pakistan dispute on 
Kashmir. Discussions of Iran, Syria, 
and Lebanon in 1946—all involving 
the presence of troops of the Great 
Powers in small countries—brought 
good results. 


The Economic and Social Council 


The eighteen-member Economic 
and Social Council, functioning under 
the authority of the General Assem- 
bly, reaches its decisions by simple 
majority of those members present 
and voting. 

Those decisions cover a very wide 
number of international subjects. The 
Economic and Social Council exam- 
ines economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational, health, and other problems, 
initiates studies and reports on them, 
and makes recommendations to the 
Member governments and to the Gen- 


eral Assembly. 
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_@ The Economic and Social Council 
has already an imposing record of 
accomplishments to its credit. For 
example, it has set up economic com- 
missions for Europe, for Asia and the 
Far East, and for Latin America. 
From three conferences which it re- 
cently called have emerged the Char- 
ter of the International Trade Or- 
ganization, the Convention of the 
Inter-governmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization, and three draft 
conventions on Freedom of Informa- 
tion. The Council drafted the Con- 
stitution of the International Refugee 
Organization. The entire system of 
the international control of narcotic 
drugs is centred in the Economic and 
Social Council. By a series of agree- 
ments, the Council has also estab- 
lished reiations with six inter-govern- 
mental agencies. These are now 
linked to the United Nations as spe- 
cialized agencies. Further, nine com- 
missions of the Council, composed 
of experts nominated by governments. 
are attacking important economic and 
social problems under its guidance 
and supervision. : 


@ All of this has been done by a 
voting procedure which makes use 
only of a simple majority. Both in 
the Council and its commissions, each 
member has one vote only, and the 
decisions are made by a majority of 
those present and voting. 


The Trusteeship Council 





The Economic and Social Council 
and the Security Council have fixed 
numbers of members. The composi- 
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tion of the Assembly changes as new 
Members are elected. When we come 
to the Trusteeship Council, we have 
a body of varying membership. This 
is because the Charter provides that 
the Trusteeship Council is to be com- 
posed of an equal number of states 
which are administering authorities 
and of states which are not. 


e@An Administering Authority is a 
nation responsible for the administra- 
tion of a Trust Territory—that is, a 
territory brought by special agree- 
ment into the International Trustee- 
ship System. At the present time, 
Western Samoa. New Guinea, Nauru, 
the Cameroons and Togoland under 
French administration, the Camer- 
Togoland under British 
administration, Ruanda-Urundi, Tan- 
ganyika, and the former Japanese- 
mandated islands in the Pacific are 
all Trust Territories. And they are 
administered by Australia, New 
Zealand, Beigium, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 


oons and 


@ The Charter also provides mem- 
bership of the Trusteeship Council to 
every permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council whether or not that 
member administers any Trust Ter- 
ritories. However, there is no “veto” 
in the Trusteeship Council. Each 
member has one vote, and decisions 


or recommendations are made by a 
majority of the members present and 
voting. 

Nor do the members vote as ad- 
ministering or non-administering na- 
tions. The record of the Trusteeship 
Council shows that with rare excep- 
tions the voting of the Council has 
not been along the lines of adminis- 
tering and non-administering mem- 


bers. 


The International Court 
of Justice 


The International Court of Justice 
is composed of fifteen independent 
judges, elected regardless of their 
nationality, possessing high moral 
character and outstanding profession- 
al qualifications. 





@ The Court decides cases and gives 
advisory opinions. All questions are 
decided by a majority of the judges 
present. In the event of a tie, the 
President or the judge acting in his 
place casts the deciding vote. In 
making use of the majority rule, the 
International Court follows a well- 
established precedent laid down by 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

The decision, or judgment, of the 
Court states the reasons on which it 
is based, and contains the names of 
the judges taking part in the deci- 
sion. If the judgment does not rep- 
resent the uanimous opinion of the 
judges, any judge may deliver a 
separate opinion. 


@ In its first judgment—delivered 
on a preliminary phase of the Corfu 
Channel case—the only dissent was 
that of the Albanian National Judge. 
The Statute of the International 
Court provides that if a judge of 
the nationality of one of the parties 
to a dispute is on the Court’s bench, 
any other party may also choose a 
person to sit as judge. In the Corfu 
Channel case, a British judge was 
on the bench, and therefore Albania 
was permitted to choose a National 
Judge for the occasion. 
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Assembly Considers Provisional Palestine Regime 


Political Committee Examines Proposal for “Neutral Authority” 


_ DATELINE of this issue of the BULLETIN coincides 
with the termination of the British Mandate for 
Palestine—May 15. Just one week before this fateful 
date, the Assembly at its special session had taken the 
following steps: 

It had asked the Trusteeship Council for measures to 
protect Jerusalem and its inhabitants; its Political and 
Security Committee had devoted nineteen meetings to 
the “further consideration of the future government of 
Palestine.” During that long—and often heated—dis- 
cussion, its 58 Members debated the relative merits of 
the partition plan adopted by the Assembly last Novem- 
ber and the proposal submitted by the United States 
calling for the establishment of a temporary trusteeship 
for the Holy Land. 

As of May 7, the Political Committee had yet to decide 
upon its recommendation to the Assembly on the form of 
government for Palestine. Its discussions began with 
the customary general debate. And much of this bore 
on the United States “Working Paper” for a temporary 
trusteeship to provide a provisional government for Pales- 
tine. 

This debate was interrupted on April 26 when the 
Committee discussed a French draft resolution calling 
upon the Trusteeship Council to take urgent measures 
to protect Jerusalem and its inhabitants. This proposal 
met with general approval; thereupon, the Committee 
adjourned temporarily, the Assembly was convened, and 
the French resolution passed in plenary meeting by 46 
votes to none, with 7 abstentions. (For an account of 
the work of the Trusteeship Council, see page 402.) 


Problem of Procedure 


When the First Committee resumed its general debate, 
procedural questions cccupied a good deal of time. 

The United States had proposed that its working paper 
be referred to the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee for 
study and report. But a number of Members objected 
to this procedure. Speaking on April 27, Andrei A. 
Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) said that the Assembly must make 
a political decision on the principle of trusteeship before 
detailed proposals could be discussed. Furthermore, the 
Assembly’s resolution on partition was still fully valid— 
and partition was being implemented on the spot in 
Palestine by those who were working in accordance with 
that resolution. 

The United States should first introduce a formal mo- 
tion to revoke the resolution on partition, and if this mo- 
tion were accepted by a two-thirds majority, only then 
could the United States request consideration of its new 
proposals. By attempting to involve the Committee in de- 
tailed discussion, Mr. Gromyko said, the United States 
was trying to exert indirect pressure in favor of those 
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proposals which it had submitted. 

Objections were also raised by other Members. Poland 
maintained, for example, that the task of the special ses- 
sion was “further” consideration of Palestine’s future 
government—not “reconsideration.” Haiti argued that 
referral to the Fourth Committee was premature because 
it implied a decision on the substance of the question. 
Australia and Poland both pointed out that the Amer- 
ican working paper had no legal status, that no formal 
proposal for trusteeship was before the Committee. 

But other Members were of the opinion that a po- 
litical decision should not be taken before the terms of 
any alternative proposal were known in detail. The 
United States wanted to make it clear that it would wel- 
come a general discussion of the substance of the trustee- 
ship proposals before a vote was taken to refer its work- 
ing paper to the Fourth Committee. It would be em- 
barrassing, the French representative pointed out, if the 
Assembly should decide to revoke the partition plan and 
then found that it could not obtain a two-thirds majority 
for trusteeship. He suggested that a study of the United 
States proposals should begin on the clear understanding 
that this did not prejudge the Assembly’s decision and 
was not binding on the delegations. The representative 
of Brazil declared that a further consideration of the 
future government of Palestine might lead to a new ap- 
proach or not. Therefore the Members must not be 
forced to choose between the resolution of last November 
and a new alternative without prior study of that alterna- 
tive. 

On April 27, the First Committee voted to begin dis- 
cussion of the United States working paper on trustee- 
ship. Then Guatemala submitted a draft resolution cal- 
ling for the appointment of a sub-committee, composed 
of an unspecified number of members, to report or 
whether trusteeship was desired or would be accepted by 
the population of Palestine, and whether it was possible 
to implement trusteeship and make it workable. A num- 
ber of amendments to this draft resolution were offered, 
and the First Committee discussed at considerable length 
the composition and value of this proposed sub-com- 
mittee. 

Then, on April 29, Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE) spoke 
on the Committee’s method of work. If a general debate 
were continued in the present manner, he declared, the 
situation would become even more confused. He sug- 
gested that the United States delegation should tell the 
Committee what it considered to be the main points of its 
trusteeship plan. The Committee could then discuss 
these points one after the other, and in this way gain a 
general picture of the plan. 

This suggestion was supported by a majority of mem- 
bers, including the United States, and the Committee 
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The Arab Position 
Points from Jamal el-Husseini’s Statement 
of April 26 
@ The United Kingdom and the League of Nations 
had created the Palestine problem; if the right of 
self-determination had been applied in the begin- 
ning, such a problem would never have arisen— 
because the Arabs had been living in Palestine for 
at least thirteen centuries, and formed 93 per cent 
of the population when the British occupied Pales- 
tine. 
e@ The Mandate had been ratified without giving a 
hearing to the people of Palestine. During the Man- 
date, the United Kingdom had adopted a course of 
action which had opened up the country to the 
Jews and had neglected the well-being and progress 
of the Arabs. 
e@ By the provisions of the Mandate and League 
Covenant, the United Kingdom was obligated to 
hand over the whole of Palestine to one Palestinian 
Government representing the lawful citizens of the 
country. It had failed in its duty. Then the United 
Nations, instead of establishing this type of regime, 
had carried out an investigation guilty of funda- 
mental irregularities. 
@ Partition was geographically impossible; it could 
not be carried out without consent of the majority 
of the population; and it had been adopted in cir- 
cumstances unworthy of the United Nations. 
e@ The Arabs had never been a race of subjects; 
they would never bow down to foreign domination, 
but would fight to the last man for the rights guar- 
anteed by the Charter and the principles of democ- 
racy. 
@ How was it possible to speak of Arab invasion 
when no Arab had ever recognized the frontiers of 
Palestine which had been set up against his wishes? 
Meanwhile, young Jews and non-Jews were being 
trained in Europe and the United States, the Jewish 
Agency was buying large quantities of arms in the 
United States, and terrorism and sabotage were 
being taught in Poland and Russia. 
e@ The trusteeship proposals could be examined—if 
they aimed at establishing an interim government 
for a short and previously determined period pend- 
ing final settlement of the question. But it must be 
clearly understood that they were meant to lead to 
the independence of Palestine as a single democratic 
state in which the legitimate rights of the different 
sections of citizens would be safeguarded. 
@ Failing agreement, the majority of the people in 
Palestine would establish an independent govern- 
ment in conformity with Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and Article 28 of the Man- 
date—which provided for such a government on the 
termination of the Mandate. 


began an item by item discussion of an agreed list of 
topics on trusteeship. Such a discussion, it was under- 
stood, would not commit any delegation, and Members 
would have the right to make general statements after 
all the topics had been discussed. 


Under the first item, the Committee discussed whether 
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temporary trusteeship should be established without 
prejudice to the “rights, claims, and positions” of the 
parties concerned, or to the character of the parties con- 
cerned, or to the character of the eventual political settle- 


ment. 

His delegation was not “enamored” of trusteeship, said 
Dr. P. P. Pillai (INpIA), or of any other solution which 
withheld full independence from the Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine. But temporary trusteeship—limited to one or 
two years—might provide an interim government to stop 
the carnage. If enforcement was necessary, India favored 
a force of volunteers from countries willing to assist the 
United Nations. 

He considered the provision for a legislature con- 
taining both groups to be mere wishful thinking, and 
recalled his Government’s earlier suggestion for a re- 
gional administration based on autonomous development. 
If the regional units could be integrated into a central 
authority by some means, this would provide the best 
atmosphere for the eventual, hoped-for agreement. 

The Ukrainian representative, V. A. Tarassenko, how- 
ever, thought that trusteeship would lead only to political 
and economic enslavement of Palestine, and make it an 
American colony. This was the plan of American in- 
dustrialists and financiers. Under the United States pro- 
posal, the Governor-General would be like an absolute 
monarch with dictatorial powers. And, said Mr. Taras- 
senko, the “obedient majority” in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil would elect as Governor-General any person nom- 
inated by the United States. 

Article 38 of the plan spoke of “equal treatment” for 
all nationals of Member states. But what about equal 
treatment for the Arabs and Jews; how could they com- 
pete with big United States and British monopolies and 
firms? The people of Palestine would be cheated of 
the benefits of their country’s resources. And foreigners, 
especially Americans, would be able to buy up in a very 
short time all movable and immovable property in Pales- 
tine. 

The Syrian representative also spoke against Article 
38, and said he could never agree to such wide powers 
for the Governor-General. 

The phrase that trusteeship would not prejudice the 
rights, claims, and positions of the parties was meaning- 
less, said John D. L. Hood (Austrauia). The Jews would 
say it was their right to proclaim a Jewish State on May 
16, and Australia agreed. He inquired of the United 
States as to the precise meaning of “rights” and “posi- 
tion” of the parties. 

To this, Dr. Jessup (UniTED States) replied that the 
phrase was taken directly from Article 40 of the Char- 
ter, and was designed to indicate the provisional, tem- 
porary nature of this arrangement. 

Item 2 dealt with the advisability of the United Na- 
tions itself being the administering authority—a plan 
which the United States representative termed novel in 
history. 

Faris el-Khouri (Syria) preferred limiting the ad- 
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ministering authority to one, two, or three states. Re- 
sponsibility could not be clearly fixed if the United Na- 
tions as a whole was made the authority. He contested 
Dr. Jessup’s interpretation that only a decision by the 
Assembly was necessary to put this kind of trusteeship 
into force without ratification by individual Member 
states. Some Members, he said, might decline the re- 
sponsibility. 

Three topics relating to the trusteeship plan were es- 
pecially criticized: citizenship, immigration, and land 
policy. 

The United States working paper had provided that 
citizens should include persons residing in Palestine on 
July 1, 1947, who were not on that date nationals of any 
state outside Palestine. It also provided that persons who 
had resided in Palestine for three months and who filed 
a declaration renouncing the nationality of any state 
outside and who take an oath of allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of Palestine would be regarded as citizens. 

But the Pakistan representative said that this whole 
plan was based on a standstill arrangement, and he saw 
no reason to change the present requirements for citizen- 
ship. The Egyptian representative asked how people 
with only three months’ residence could be considered 
for citizenship. The Syrian representative wanted the 
legislature of the country to determine the qualifications. 

The provisions on immigration and land policy in the 
working paper also proved inacceptable to the Moslem 
states. They emphasized that this was supposed to be a 
standstill arrangement; that these two problems, together 
with that on citizenship, had created the Palestine prob- 
lem in the first place; and that no attempt at a settle- 
ment now would prove successful. According to Sir 
Mohammad Zafrullah Khan (PakisTAN), if provisions on 
these matters were adopted before the trusteeship was 
over, the Arabs themselves would be suing for partition 
to save what they still had. 

The United Kingdom representative said that the prob- 
lems of immigration and land policy had proved in- 
soluble in spite of all British efforts—and he believed 
they should not be touched upon in temporary agreement. 


General Discussion of Proposals 

In keeping with the procedural plan, the analysis of 
the main topics relating to the United States proposals 
was followed by a general discussion. 

Speaking for the Jewish Agency, Aubrey Eban de- 
clared that the desire to appease Arab violence was 
clearly evident throughout the working paper. The pro- 
posal was hastily contrived and unilaterally presented— 
an attempt to breathe life into a dying mandate. The 
Jews rejected the entire principle of trusteeship, and even 
if the detailed provisions were improved the plan would 
be inacceptable. . ' 

The discussion was “academic” and had an “air of 
unreality,” said Mr. Eban. It had no relation to events 
in Palestine where partition was daily becoming an ac- 
complished fact. He cited the aims of trusteeship, as 
listed in the Charter, and said that trusteeship in this 


MAY 15, 1948 


The Jewish Position 
Points from Moshe Shertok’s Statement 
of April 27 


e@ The trusteeship proposals were “totally unreal.” 
Partition had recognized that Palestine was ready 
for independence and that two nations already 
existed. Trusteeship violated both these basic reali- 
ties; it would deprive the Jews of the independence 
and statehood already accorded them; deprive them 
of even the guarantees in the Mandate and invali- 
date the right of Jews to immigrate and settle in 
Palestine. 

@ It was questionable, under international law, 
whether the Assembly’s earlier decision could be 
legitimately revoked, since it conferred statehood 
upon Jews and Arabs, and each group had acquired 
rights which it could not be forced to renounce. 
e@ The situation was changing while the Assembly 
deliberated—and partition was being carried out. 
The Jewish state was taking over increasing terri- 
torial and functional authority, and a Jewish militia 
was in action. 

e@ The British had left open Palestine’s land fron- 
tiers while continuing to blockade the coast; some- 
times they had helped the Jews against attack, but 
more often had turned against the Jewish defenders 
or had stayed aloof. Appeals for relaxation of the 
embargo in the United States had proved fruitless 
and, as a result, Arab violence has intensified. 

@ Palestine would be peaceful today were it not 
for Arab violence. Now that their forces were being 
defeated, the Arabs were making wildly exaggerated 
allegations against the Jews. 

e@ ‘the Arab countries were now considering the 
use of regular armies, with the Arab Legion of 
Trans-Jordan as the spearhead. If this British- 
supported legion did invade Palestine, the responsi- 
bility of the United Kingdom and Trans-Jordan 
would be unmistakable. 

e@ While the Jewish Agency believed that the 
threatened invasion called for very firm action by 
the United Nations, the Jews were nevertheless 
preparing for their own defence 

e@ The Lebanon representative had said that the 
Arabs would grant the Jews individual if not col- 
lective equality. But homes for individuals were no 
substitute for a national home. For the Jews no 
question of integration into the Arab world existed, 
for they were not and did not wish to be Arabs. 

@ The Jews would accept nothing less than a state, 
and nothing less than the area decided upon by the 
Assembly. They would accord full rights to the Arab 
minority in their state, and offer peace and co- 
operation to their neighbors. The Jewish state al- 
ready existed in fact, and the energies of the Jewish 
people were mobilized to bring about its full de- 
velopment and international recognition. 


case would “deliberately retard” rather than encourage 
the development of the people of Palestine. 

He spoke of the rights of the Jews, as an historic fact 
and as an inseparable part of international law, recog- 
nized in the Mandate and other international instruments. 
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Palestine had been governed by a sort of trusteeship 
for 26 years, and this working paper provided for this 
same kind of unworkable regime with all its faults and 
with none of its safeguards for the Jews. The “fatal 
uncertainty” regarding the eventual political settlement 
was again present to incite the same sort of pressures 
on the trusteeship regime. It would pull the Arabs and 
Jews apart rather than help them come together. 

But the most important factor was the effect of the As- 
sembly’s resolution of last November. The Jews of 
Palestine would never think in any terms now except 
national sovereignty. UNSCOP and the Assembly deci- 
sion did not bring about the separation of peoples in 
Palestine. Such a separation had already existed, and 
since November the disintegration of the Mandatory 
regime had greatly accelerated it. 

In the view of the Jewish Agency, the only United 
Nations authority which could be useful would be one 
to guide and facilitate this partition, and bring it within 
United Nations control. 

Mr. Eban then took up various points in the working 
paper. Among other matters, he criticized the proposed 
composition of the legislature with its provision for ma- 
jority rule, and he noted that no provision for enforce- 
ment had been made—though there would be greater 
need of enforcement for trusteeship than for partition, 
which was to some extent self-enforcing. 

In the general debate, the representatives of Yugoslavia, 
the Soviet Union and Guatemala also spoke against the 
United States trusteeship proposals. The Yugoslav rep- 
resentative devoted his remarks to the rights of the 
Palestine peoples to participate in the administration of 
their government. He charged that the Governor-General 
would have absolute authority, and this official would 
be appointed by the “well-known majority” in the Trus- 
teeship Council. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


The proposals were inacceptable to all sides, declared 
S. K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.), although the Arabs for 
tactical reasons tried to create the impression that they 
were not unfavorable to trusteeship. The present situa- 
tion in Palestine was not due to the Assembly’s decision 
on partition, but to the imperialistic policy of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Were it not for this 
policy, the process of establishing Arab and Jewish 
States would be nearing completion. 

No one could deny the high level of development of 
the Jewish people, Mr. Tsarapkin said, and such people 
could not be put under trusteeship. Nor were the Arabs 
of Palestine less worthy of independence than those of 
neighboring Arab states. 

The struggle in Palestine would continue with even 
greater strength, with the United States offering its own 
troops to subjugate the peoples of Palestine. 

He reiterated the charge made before that the provi- 
sions on the Palestine legislature were just a smokescreen 
to hide the dictatorial powers of the Governor-General. 
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The only right of the people would be that of silent obe- 
dience to the will of the Governor-General. Those in- 
terested in preventing agreement between Arabs and 
Jews would find it easy to prevent such agreement, and 
this would make trusteeship—because of the provisions 
of one of the articles—a permanent fixture. 

The real aim of the United States was exposed in this 
shameful document, Mr. Tsarapkin said, to establish 
a cruel colonial regime in Palestine. The United States 
proposals could not be improved to make them more 
acceptable, and the idea of trusteeship was inacceptable 
in principle. 

According to Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados (GUATE- 
MALA), the working paper did not settle the fundamental 
issues. Among its deficiencies were the economic provi- 
sions, the legal questions, and the provisions for emer- 
gency rule. He paid particular attention to the question 
of enforcement. He estimated that 150,000 soldiers 
would be needed to enforce trusteeship, and he asked 
where they were to come from, when one thousand could 
not be obtained for Jerusalem. He also asked how trus- 
teeship would be financed, and expressed the view that 
many countries opposing trusteeship would refuse to 
supply funds for it. 


United Kingdom Statement 

On the afternoon of May 3, the discussion in the Po- 
litical Committee took a new turn. 

Speaking first, Arthur Creech-Jones (UniTED KiNc- 
DOM) said that the discussion on trusteeship had served 
a useful purpose, and had focussed attention on the many 
urgent problems involved. 

There was no time to lose in this desperately serious 
situation. Was there nothing the United Nations could 
do to stave off war? 

Both the Jews and Arabs appeared doubtful of the 
value of trusteeship, and wanted immediate independence. 
But on May 15, the British Mandate would end, and 
there would be no central authority in Palestine. There 
was now the threat of proclamations by both Arabs and 
Jews of separate states after May 15. Some developments 
toward self-government had taken place on both sides, 
but unless urgent steps were taken, “administrative chaos” 
would surely result, and conflict follow. He did not 
suggest that a new regime could be established by May 
15th or that the solution could be enforced. 

The United Kingdom believed that there was need not 
only for a truce in Palestine, but also for a temporary 
provisional regime under the United Nations. Some kind 
of central authority was needed, regardless of what the 
Jews and Arabs did—some “neutral authority” to hold 
assets, further mediation, and work toward a final solu- 
tion.” This was not a retreat from the aim of inde- 
pendence, Mr. Creech-Jones emphasized. 

A simple, emergency solution like this was needed by 
May 15, and he thought that even the pro-partition states 
should be able to agree to these suggestions. He was 
not now speaking of trusteeship, to which the parties had 
not agreed. 
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What could they do, Mr. Creech-Jones continued, if a 
truce proved impossible and a war broke out? There 
were no particular signs that either side was willing to 
relent in this conflict of rights, regardless of conse- 
quences. War was a real danger. Work toward a truce 
was being made possible by British action to prevent 
large-scale attacks on Jaffa and parts of Jerusalem——but 
time was running out. 

The sole purpose for the sending of British reinforce- 
ments to Palestine was to make it possible for the British 
authorities to carry out the remaining tasks in adminis- 
tering the Mandate until May 15, and in evacuating 
military personnel and supplies. These reinforcements 
did not imply any change of policy or any modification 
in the program of withdrawal. 

Mr. Creech-Jones spoke of the sadness his Government 
felt at seeing the work of many years dissolving in the 
face of violence. There had been many unjust attacks 
on British actions by partisans of both sides, but history 
would judge their value. 

The importance of the United Kingdom statement was 
emphasized by General A. G. L. McNaughton (Canapa), 
who said that the longer-term aspects of the Palestine 
problem should be left over so as to concentrate on the 
immediate issues. 

The debate on the trusteeship proposals had shown 
that conditions did not exist now for a useful considera- 
tion of the specific terms of even such “an intermediate 
settlement.” The Committee should now consider what 
measures to take to help the parties in reaching a truce. 

In line with the United Kingdom statement, the United 
Nations should also consider the possibility of establish- 
ing a “stabilizing authority” in Palestine. 

The Greek representative suggested broadening the 
truce to make it political as well as military, and the 
Bolivian delegation also advocated concentrating atten- 
tion on a truce. But to Dr. Granados (GUATEMALA). 
this talk of a truce was only another maneuver to dis- 
pose of the Assembly’s resolution of last November. The 
time of miracles had passed, and a truce could not be 
imposed. In any case the truce talks should be left to 
the Security Council. 

The suggestion of Mr. Creech-Jones to establish a 
“neutral body” had been put forward in a vague way, 
the Syrian representative pointed out. He wanted to 
know if it was an alternative to the United States pro- 
posal. how its members would be selected, and if neces- 
sary. how its administration would be enforced. Did 
this suggestion presuppose agreement of both parties 


concerned ? 

Mr. Creech-Jones replied that his suggestion had been 
offered as a basis for discussion, and he had deliberately 
not advanced any details. The Assembly should now 
establish a neutral “custodian,” not to impose any form 
of government but to ensure the maintenance of essential 
services and prevent chaos and disintegration that would 
follow the termination of the Mandate. The United 
Kingdom suggestion had been put forward as a basis for 


MAY 15, 1948 


The Mandatory’s Position 
Points from Arthur Creech-Jones’ Statement 
of April 23 


@ The Mandate would definitely terminate on May 
15, 1948. The United Nations had to decide who 
was to assume central responsibility in Palestine 
for law and order and ali the administrative and 
economic functions of government. There was dan- 
ger of anarchy in mid-May. 

e@ In approving partition, too little attention had 
been paid to British experience or to the problem 
of implementation. Those standing by partition 
should consider squarely whether they were pre- 
pared to assist in enforcement, whether such action 
would secure the essential co- operation of the 
peoples concerned, and whether forces could be pro- 
vided effectively by May 15. 

@ Proposals for a definitive settlement could not be 
effected unless backed by very substantial means 
of enforcement. 

The United Kingdom had always pointed out 
that it could play no part in carrying out partition 
but over a very wide field, short of “imple mentation, 
British co-operation had been complete. But the 
Mandatory Power could not surrender its authority 
progressively, or open a port for Jewish immigra- 
tion, without inflaming the entire security situation 
- delaying the withdrawal of British forces. 

The United Kingdom had been severely criti- 
je by both Arabs and Jews for not preserving 
order. Full security was virtually impossible with- 
out the co-operation of both communities. British 
administration had been impartial, and hundreds of 
British soldiers had been killed or wounded in dis- 
charging their duties. The security situation would 
have been worse if authority had been withdrawr 
piecemeal and transferred to a successor with no 
armed forces. Recognition of a Jewish militia would 
oniy have intensified the conflict. 

@ Arrival of the Palestine Commission before May 
1 would have increased Arab violence and made it 
impossible to give any guarantee of the safety of 
the Commission. The United Kingdom had been 
prepared for discussion months before. however, 
and the delay had been due to delays on the part 
of the Commission. 

e@ All British efforts had been directed towards 
securing a settlement between Jews and Arabs; 
steps had been taken aimed at maintaining essential 
services and normal life after the Mandate. No 
British ammunition or weapons were being sold 
to the communities or left behind. 

@ The restraint of British administration was about 
to be removed. A truce was of the first importance. 
A spirit of realism should prevail. Any final settle- 
ment without Arab and Jewish agreement could 
not be effected without force. Because of this, the 
United Nations was perhaps obliged to aim at a 
“more modest objective” to prevent danger to world 
peace. The United Kingdom would co-operate, sub- 
ject to the limitations involved in the decisions to 
terminate the Mandate on May 15, and to withdraw 
British forces by August 1. 
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discussion. It had this much in common with the United 
States proposal: both felt some kind of interim arrange- 
ment was vital to prevent chaos. But it was not trustee- 
ship, and he did not know exactly what its legal basis 
would be. 

What was the point, Mr. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) asked, 
in referring the United States trusteeship proposals to 
a sub-committee now? The majority of delegations dis- 
approved of them, and they were not a realistic basis for 
a Palestine solution. The United Kingdom had made 
new and somewhat unclear proposals. One thing was 
clear, however, that they were very similar to those of 
the United States. In both cases, the United Nations 
was to be the administering power. Both the Arabs 
and the Jews had rejected the trusteeship plan, and 
would no doubt find the United Kingdom’s proposals 
unacceptable. 

Was the United Kingdom now coming to the help of 
the United States by giving the latter’s proposals a “new 
hair-do” to make them more acceptable? Or was it the 
intention of the United Kingdom to reach a truce? 
Was the interpretation of the truce by the United King- 
dom the same as by the United States, which had de- 
clared that a truce should be arranged to accept the 
United States trusteeship proposal ? 

In any case, the United Kingdom proposals meant 
rejection of the partition decision. ~ Delegations. still 
favoring partition would reject them, as would the Jews. 
Reference of the matter to this sub-committee would 
mean the passing of many weeks, and violence in Pales- 
tine would increase. The recommendations of the sub- 
committee would prove equally unacceptable and the 
Committee would find itself in the same impasse. 

The only way out was implementation of partition— 
which was becoming a fact in Palestine while the Com- 
mittee was discussing the matter. If certain states would 
stop interfering with partition, this process would be 
facilitated and with less casualties. What was the reason 


Safeguarding 


Trusteeship Council Arranges 


ne to protect the City of Jerusalem and its in- 

habitants were the subject of urgent study by the 
Trusteeship Council, which convened at the Assembly’s 
request on April 27, 1948. 

Following a brief welcome by the President to S. K. 
Tsarapkin, the first U.S.S.R. representative to serve on 
the Council, the members proceeded to deal with a prob- 
lem which all of them realized must be solved quickly 
if the Holy City was to be saved from “total destruc- 
tion.” 

Pierre Ryckmans, (BELGIUM). saw the only alterna- 
tives before the United Nations as either a voluntary 
agreement of the Jews and Arabs or the organization of 
an effective force to prevent the fighting. He doubted that 
a force could be organized in sufficient strength by May 
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for marking time in the Assembly and in the Security 
Council? The question whether some countries were 
interested in a normalization of the situation in Pales-- 
tine could not be evaded. The United States did not 
desire to take effective measures at present. While the 
Committee was “wallowing” in interminable discussion, 
the battle in Palestine was raging, Mr. Gromyko said in 
conclusion. 

Another important development in the Committee’s 
discussion took place when the Cuban representative, Dr. 
Guillermo Belt, submitted on May 4 an amendment to 
the draft resolution of Guatemala as amended by the 
United States. 

This new amendment called for a sub-committee which, 
in the light of the situation in Palestine and the work 
of the Security and Trusteeship Councils, and taking into 
account all suggestions made in the course of the Com- 
mittee’s debate, would formulate a proposal for a pro- 
visional regime for Palestine. The sub-committee would 
also take into account whether such a proposal was 
likely to commend itself to the Jewish and Arab com- 
munities; whether it could be implemented and made 
workable; and its approximate cost. 

A number of suggestions were made regarding the 
composition of the proposed sub-committee. After the 
Committee voted by 28 votes to 15, with 9 abstentions, 
to close the debate, and various amendments to the Cuban 
proposal had been voted upon, the Committee approved 
the establishment of a new sub-committee by 33 votes 
to 7, with 13 abstentions. 

This sub-committee is composed of the Chairman 
(China), Vice-Chairman (Poland), and Rapporteur 
(Norway) of the First Committee, and representatives 
of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Guatemala, 
France. India, the U.S.S.R., and the United States. Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang was unanimously elected Chairman of the 
sub-committee, and it began its work on May 5. 


Jerusalem City 


for Truce to Follow Cease-Fire 


15, when the Mandate terminated. 

Therefore, the only course was to attempt to induce 
both parties to sign a truce agreement, voluntarily oblig- 
ing themselves not to fight in Jerusalem. 

Even if the plan for a volunteer police force was 
adopted, the Council should try to obtain a truce agree- 
ment, Mr. Ryckmans declared. 

Agreeing with this suggestion, the Council began con- 
sultations with the representatives of the Arab Higher 
Committee and the Jewish Agency. 

Cease-Fire Terms 

These representatives agreed the following day to 
recommend to their respective communities in Palestine 
a four-point cease-fire arrangement. All military opera- 
tions and acts of violence were to cease forthwith within 
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the Walled City of Jerusalem. Cease-fire orders would 
be issued to take effect at the earliest possible moment. 
An impartial commission would observe the keeping of 
the truce and report to the Trusteeship Council. The 
specific terms of the truce would be elaborated in con- 
sultation with the two parties. 

Members of the Council hailed this truce as a first 
step to be followed by work on a truce for all of Jeru- 
salem. 

Two days later, on April 30, Moshe Shertok com- 
municated the reply which he had received from the 
Jewish Agency Executive. It agreed to the cease-fire 
order on the understanding that supplies would go to 
Jews in the Old City, that freedom of access to the Holy 
Places be safeguarded, and that the Jews in the Old City 
be permitted to enter and leave to go to work in the 
New City. Freedom of legitimate access and exit— 
limited to unarmed persons—should cover such cases 
as aitendance at funerals, since no Jewish cemetery was 
located in the Old City. 

Jamal el-Husseini, representing the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, agreed to the cease-fire order but strongly objected 
to the conditions enumerated by Mr. Shertok. To allow 
unlimited access and exit to Jews in the Old City was, 
he said, tantamount to changing the status quo. 

As to a truce for Jerusalem, Mr. el-Husseini said that 
he personally regarded such a truce as impractical with- 
out peace for all Palestine, but he added that he had 
asked the Arab Higher Committee for fresh instructions. 

The Jews in the Old City would not start shooting, 
Mr. Shertok pointed out, but a formal undertaking to 
cease-fire could not be given so long as the present in- 
tolerable siege conditions there continued without miti- 
gation. 

The representative of Iraq suggested that both Mr. 
Shertok and Mr. el-Husseini telegraph that day urging 
an immediate cease-fire order for the Old City, pending 
the Council’s attempt to work out a more detailed truce. 
The President agreed with this suggestion. 

Mr. Shertok agreed to cable the request, and at the 
morning meeting of May 3, President Sayre, announced 
receipt of a reply the previous day from the Jewish 
Agency. It said that a cease-fire order had been issued 
for the Old City pending negotiation of truce terms. 
These terms were to include freedom of access on the 
understanding that if no agreement was reached, each 
side would resume freedom of action. 

As a result of this action and the earlier action of the 
Arab Higher Committee, Mr. Sayre said, the cease-fire 
order for the Old City had “become a fact.” 


In its afternoon meeting, the Council secured the agree- 
ment of Mr. Shertok and Mr. el-Husseini to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in elaborating the cease-fire order 
into a specific truce agreement. The Council, Mr. Sayre 
pointed out, had no power to enforce a truce. The truce 
terms should be worked out by the two parties, both of 
whom had agreed to the British High Commissioner 
helping in the negotiations. The Council then agreed 
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that the President should ask the High Commissioner for 
Palestine to act as an intermediary. 
Protection Measures Examined 

With this result accomplished, the Council gave its 
attention to two measures proposed for the protection of 
Jerusalem. 

The first was put forth by Roger Garreau (FRANCE), 
and called for the organization and maintenance of an 
international voluntary police force of one thousand 
men. He doubted that very satisfactory results could be 
achieved by the truce order of the Security Council and 
by the Consular Commission set up to supervise that 
truce (see page 412). since the Commission had no 
forces at its disposal. 

Something more was needed to protect Jerusalem. An 
international police force should be created immediately, 
consisting of non-Palestinian volunteers. Such a force 
would be symbolic of the interest of the United Nations. 
Of course, Mr. Garreau added, without the goodwill of 
the Arabs and Jews, it would not be capable of protect- 
ing the City from destruction. 

This proposal, Mr. Garreau emphasized, had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the final settlement of the 
Palestine question as such. Mr. Garreau also suggested 
that the force be under the command of a police chief 
appointed by the Assembly upon nomination by the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Various representatives agreed that this proposal 
merited study, but raised a number of questions, such 
as the composition, financing, provisioning, and legal 
status of such a police force. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


[From the Trusteeship Council’s report to the 
General Assembly. | 


@ Following consultations with the Trusteeship 
Council, the Arab Higher Committee and the Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine ordered, on May 2, 1948, 
within the Walled City of Jerusalem, a cease-fire 
which is now in effect. The two parties have 
further agreed that the specific terms of a truce in 
respect of the Walled City will be elaborated in 
Jerusalem in consultation with the High Commis- 
sioner for Palestine. 

@ The Trusteeship Council also brings to the 
notice of the General Assembly the undertakings 
given by the representatives of the Arab Higher 
Committee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
that their communities will respect and safeguard 
all Holy Places. 

@ The Trusteeship Council has been informed 
that the Mandatory Power would be willing, if the 
General Assembly agrees, to appoint under Pales- 
tine legislation before May 15, 1948, a neutral ac- 
ceptable to both Arabs and Jews, as Special Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, who shall, with the co-opera- 
tion of the community committees already existing 
in Jerusalem, carry out the functions hitherto per- 
formed by the Municipal Commission. The Trustee- 
ship Council, therefore, recommends to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that it inform the Mandatory Power 
of its full agreement with such measure. 

@ The Council recognizes that the measure here- 
above recommended does not provide adequately 
for the protection of the City and of its inhabitants. 
It considers also that urgent attention should be 
given by the General Assembly to the necessity of 
providing for the custody of the assets of the Gov- 
ernment of Palestine in Jerusalem and for an 
effective maintenance of law and order in the 
municipal area pending a final settlement. 


Speaking for the Mandatory Power, John Fletcher- 
Cooke said that the situation in Jerusalem had deterio- 
rated rapidly in recent weeks, and civil administration 
was approaching the end of effective service. To be 
successful, an international police force would have to be 
well trained and well disciplined. The question of trans- 
porting such a force to Palestine in the present difficult 
transportation situation of that country must also be 
considered. 


While not itself nominating any citizen for the post 
of police chief, the United Rinne would not oppose 
the candidature of United Kingdom volunteers for that 
position—provided they first gave up connections with 
the Palestine Administration. Arms, accommodation, 
and equipment belonging to the Palestine Government 
would be made available to any authority properly des- 
ignated by the United Nations upon termination of the 
Mandate. He estimated the cost of a one-thousand-man 
police force at some 45,000 pounds sterling a month. 

Speaking for the Arab Higher Committee, Mr. el- 
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Husseini objected to the sending of any foreign forces 
to Palestine. He said that they had been the cause of 
Palestine’s troubles in recent decades, and were so today. 
A small force could not be effective unless there was a 
truce for all of Jerusalem, and such a truce in turn was 
all but impossible without a truce covering all Palestine. 

Such troops, if sent to Jerusalem, would not be fired 
upon by the Arabs. But the Arabs regarded the pres- 
ence of armed foreigners, whether as an international 
army or an international police force, as another step 
along the road to implementing the partition plan. There- 
fore, said Mr. el-Husseini, they could not be expected 
to co-operate positively with such a force—although he 
appreciated the high purpose behind the French pro- 
posal. 

On the other hand, the French proposal received cor- 
dial endorsement from Mr. Shertok. It was necessary, 
he said, that an international force be sent to protect 
Jerusalem and its approaches. Troop contingents might 
be lent by a few powers to the Governor of Jerusalem 
to protect the City while a volunteer force was being 
trained. Such a force should run into several thousands. 
The Agency pledged co-operation with the force. 

After hearing these reactions, the French representa- 
tive declared that, to be meaningful, his suggestion called 
for more than mere toleration: it required active co- 
operation of both sides. In the absence of such co-opera- 
tion, he would have to withdraw his suggestion. 


Trusteeship Proposal Examined 


The second proposal which the Council examined was 
to place Jerusalem under a temporary trusteeship which 
would provide for the maintenance of law and order. 
The study of plans for such a trusteeship should not 
prejudice the eventual settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion, declared Benjamin Gerig (UNITED STATEs). 


But the United States proposal did not meet with the 
approval of the Jewish and Arab representatives. Neither 
was it favored by the Mandatory Power. The Jewish 
Agency did not consider trusteeship a suitable form for 
an international regime in Jerusalem. The Arab Higher 
Committee believed that temporary trusteeship was a step 
along the road to partition. And the United Kingdom 
representative said that such a plan could not be made 
to work against a background of an embattled Jerusalem. 

Other members also opposed the proposal. Mr. Tsar- 
apkin (U.S.S.R.) felt there was a discrepancy between 
the United States proposal and the Assembly recommen- 
dation. The Assembly had asked the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to study the protection of Jerusalem, but the United 
States proposal bore on the question of a regime for the 
City. That question had been settled by the Assembly’s 
resolution of last November, which was still in force. He 
regarded the United States proposal as a tactical man- 
euver to further that country’s effort to bring about the 
revoking of the resolution on partition. 

The Australian representative, W. D. Forsyth, said 
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that the United States trusteeship proposal was only su- 
perficially similar to the Statute of Jerusalem provided 
for in the Assembly resolution of last November. The 
United Nations had no provision for an emergency trus- 
teeship. He advocated that the draft Statute for Jeru- 
salem be adopted and that the Council recommend to 
the Assembly that a United Nations official be appointed 
to go to Jerusalem to apply there the relevant provisions 
of that draft Statute. Mr. Forsyth rejected the conten- 
tion that only a trusteeship agreement offered a legal 
basis for the assumption of authority by the United 
Nations to act in Jerusalem. 


Thus the discussion on temporary trusteeship for Jeru- 
salem was proving inacceptable. And the Australian 
proposal to adopt the Statute for Jerusalem was op- 
posed by the Arabs though accepted by the Jews. At 
this stage. on May 3, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke (Unirep Kinc- 
DOM), offered a new suggestion. There still existed, he 
pointed out, a Jerusalem municipal commission, which 
was likely to disintegrate. If the Arabs and Jews could 
agree to a neutral chairman to continue the work of that 
commission, the High Commissioner could appoint a 
Special Municipal Commissioner. Thus provision might 
be made to carry on the necessary minimum administra- 
tive services. This proposal had the advantage that it 
offered no legal difficulties. Relevant existing legisla- 
tion could continue in effect after the Mandate expired. 


The Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency 
accepted this United Kingdom proposal in principle. But 
the former objected on political grounds to having the 
neutral Special Municipal Commissioner carry out func- 
tions for the maintenance of law and order. 


Some members of the Council expressed doubts whether 
the authority of the Special Commissioner would be re- 
spected. Mr. Garreau (FRANCE) pointed out that Arab 
objections to the French plan for a one-thousand-man 
international police force made that plan untenable. But 
could enforcement measures really be undertaken by a 
police force of 600 men—300 of them Jews. the other 300 
Arabs? 


Report to Assembly Adopted 


Having worked out a cease-fire order. and having ex- 
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amined “suitable measures” for the protection of Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants, the Council discussed the con- 
tents of the report to be submitted to the Assembly. 


The first draft report, dated April 30, narrated the 
steps which had been taken to bring about a cease-fire 
order, and then suggested two principal “suitable meas- 
ures” for the protection of Jerusalem and its inhabitants. 


These were the establishment of a temporary trustee- 
ship arrangement for the municipality of Jerusalem; and 
the appointment of a United Nations representative to 
proceed promptly to Jerusalem. There he would observe 
the cease-fire order; co-operate under conditions to be 
determined by the Security Council, in the extension of 
the whole of the municipal area: formally to take over 
the administrative functions necessary to maintain ad- 
ministrative services and maintain peace and order; and 
take custody of assets. This official would also organize 
a police force and, until it was established, be authorized 
to call upon Members to supply the necessary forces. 


This draft report, however, was materially altered by 
subsequent revisions and amendments. A second draft 
report, dated May 3, dropped the suggestions for a trus- 
teeship or for the appointment of a United Nations 
representative to proceed to Jerusalem. Instead it em- 
bodied the recommendation that the Mandatory Power 
appoint a neutral acceptable to Jews and Arabs as Spe- 
cial Municipal Commissioner to carry out the functions 
previously performed by the Municipal Commission and 
to maintain law and order. 


A number of amendments to this second draft report 
were offered in turn by the representatives of China, New 
Zealand, the United States, Belgium, Australia, and the 


United Kingdom. 


Meeting throughout May 4 and into the early hours 
of May 5, the Trusteeship Council examined these amend- 
ments. As finally approved, the Council’s report to the 
General Assembly is divided into two parts: a summary 
of its proceedings, and conclusions and recommendations 
(for text see 404). 

The report was voted upon paragraph by paragraph 
and approved as a whole, 9 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions. 
It was submitted to the General Assembly on May 6, 1948. 





Provisional Sundanese Government Established 


Committee Reports on Developments in West Java 


pmeiene to the Security Council on April 23, the 
Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia surveyed 
recent political developments in West Java. a region 
which had figured prominently in the Council debates 
last February. 

The Republic of Indonesia had then charged that the 
Netherlands authorities were fomenting a separatist move- 
ment in the area, and the Netherlands had taken the 
position that its authorities had no intention of doing 
this, but they did not have either the right or the wish 
to stifle popular movements. 

In its resolution of February 28, the Council requested 
the Committee of Good Offices “to pay particular atten- 
tion to the political developments in Western Java and 
Madura.” 

The Committee’s first report, datelined Kaliurang in 
Java, described political developments in West Java. A 
later report was to deal with Madura. 

To ascertain the facts in West Java, the Committee 
reported that it had put a series of questions to the dele- 
gations of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. It also studied statements by the parties, and 
made independent inquiries. 


Three Conferences Held 


The most significant development in Western Java, the 
Committee reported, centred on the Third West Java Con- 
ference, held at Bandoeng from February 23 to March 
6, 1948. 

What was the background of this Conference? The 
Netherlands delegation set it forth as follows: Intellectual 
and religious circles in West Java appeared to feel the 
need of mutual contact in order to review various po- 
litical and economic problems and to discuss how a 
normal economy could be reconstructed, and law and 
order re-established. Since there was no political or- 
ganization in West Java which could by itself arrange 
a representative conference, the First West Java Confer- 
ence was organized by Netherlands East Indies authori- 
ties, and the two others followed. 

The Republican delegation contended that not only 
was there no active or expressed public demand for the 
Conferences, but also that there was considerable oppo- 
sition to the proposal to hold them. 

The First Conference, the Committee reported, was 
convened by the Recomba of West Java. (The Recomba 
is the Government Commissioner for Administrative 
Affairs.) Held at Bandoeng between October 12 and 
19, 1947, it was attended by 45 Indonesian delegates 
appointed by the Netherlands authorities. The purpose 
of the Conference, the Netherlands delegation said, was 
to ascertain the direction of the thinking of the political, 
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religious, agricultural, and workers’ leaders from each 
district with respect to political developments after the 
disturbances of the preceding seven years. 

The Republican delegation commented that the rep- 
resentatives were not appointed on democratic lines. 

The Conference established a contact commission to 
request the authorities to call a Second West Java Con- 
ference of representatives of groups of the population 
and of all regions of West Java, in order to bring about 
the establishment of a provisional governing organiza- 
tion for West Java on a democratic basis. 

This Second Conference met from December 15 to 20, 
1947, and was attended by 154 delegates (112 Indone- 
sians, sixteen Netherlanders, eighteen Chinese, and eight 
Arabs). all of whom were appointed by the Recomba on 
the recommendation of the contact commission. The 
Conference resolved that West Java should become a 
“negara,” or state, and that its provisional government 
and representative body should be established at a fol- 


lowing Conference. 


Third Conference 


In this, the Third West Java Conference, 100 delegates 
participated. Fifty-three of them were elected in various 
ways in accordance with electoral regulations drawn up 
by the contact commission (renamed the Preparatory 
Committee}. 

The election was on the indirect system traditional 
in Java, and the delegates came from the fifteen regencics 
of West Java under Netherlands authority. (Three re- 
gencies of Bantam, in the extreme west of Java, are under 
Republican control.) The electorate heard of the elec- 
tions no more than fifteen days and in some cases as 
little as three days before the elections commenced on 
January 25. 

Forty-seven delegates were appointed by the Recomba 
in consultation with other Government authorities and 
on the advice of the Preparatory Committee. Included 
in the 47 appointed delegates were 22 Indonesians, twelve 
Netherlanders, nine Chinese, and four Arabs. Among 
all the delegates there were 27 who became known as the 
Republican “faction.” 

The Committee explains in its report that the regula- 
tions pertaining to a state of war and siege, which were 
enacted by the Netherlands Indies Government on the 
outbreak of the war in the Far East, have not yet been 
repealed. Under these regulations, the holding of public 
meetings is prohibited, and the holding of private po- 
litical meetings is permitted only if the Assistant Resi- 
dent is given five days’ notice. The Assistant Resident 
may prohibit such meetings without citing cause. 

The Netherlands delegation told the Committee that 
according to directives of the Attorney-General, these 
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regulations are not enforced as a rule. This the Repub- 
lican delegation countered by quoting instances which 
proved, it said, that the regulations were applied. 

During the Conference, a letter from the Recomba 
was read which stated that the Negara Djawa Barat (West 
Java State) was already in the process of being created. 
The Chairman of the Conference ruled that West Java 
had thus already been recognized as a negara, and on 
the basis of this ruling the Preparatory Committee peti- 
tioned the Netherlands Indies Government to recognize 
the Third West Java Conference as a provisional parlia- 
ment. The Lieutenant Governor-General replied that 
before any action could be taken on the petition, it should 
be endorsed by the Conference? 


Provisional Parliament Established 


The leader of the 27 members of the Republican fac- 
tion was willing to have the Conference recognized as a 
provisional representative body, but he pressed for an 
understanding that the status of West Java was to be 
determined by a plebiscite as laid down in the Renville 
Agreement. This understanding, however, was not con- 
tained in a resolution adopted by the Conference by a 
vote of 62-35, which expressed the Conference’s desire 
in the matter: first, to draw up, as a provisional repre- 
sentative assembly of West Java, the provisional con- 
stitution of this state; and second, to establish in ac- 
cordance with this constitution a provisional government. 
This wish was conveyed to the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment, which gave its approval on February 26. 

On March 4, the Provisional Parliament established 
the procedure for the election of a Wali Negara (Head 
of State), and R.A.A.M. Wiranatakoesoema, Chairman 
of the Supreme Advisory Council of the Republic of In- 
donesia and formerly Regent of Bandoeng, was elected 
to the office the same day. 

Commenting on this development, the Netherlands dele- 
gation said on March 18 that the election was a demo- 
cratically expressed desire and that as such, in conformity 
with the principles accepted by itself and the Republican 
Government, no obstacles should be placed in the way. 

The Republican delegation commented that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Wiranatakoesoema proved that despite the 
undemocratic methods by which the Conference was 
established and conducted, devotion toward the Republic 
still prevailed to such an extent as to make possible the 
choice of a Republican. Mr. Wiranatakoesoema, the 
reply added, had accepted his appointment, declaring 
that all affairs pertaining to West Java should be dealt 
with in the sphere of the Republic. At his request, the 
President of the Republic had relieved him of his office 
as Chairman of the Supreme Advisory Council. 


After the election of the Wali Negara, the Provisional 
Parliament decided by acclamation to call the state “Ne- 
gara Pasundan” (Sundanese State). It then further re- 
solved that the Conference fully recognized the Renville 
Principles, particularly the one that provides that a 
plebiscite or some other means will be used to determine 
whether the territory chooses to form a part of the Re- 
public of Indonesia or to be a separate state in the United 
States of Indonesia. It also decided that the constitution 
should provide for a government of the parliamentary 
type. 

On April 5, a number of influential members in the 
Provisional Parliament informally approached Dr. 
Kusuma Atmadja, President of the Republican Supreme 
Court, to form a cabinet. He declined on the grounds 
that he was opposed to the formation of the Pasundan 
State which, in his opinion, was contrary to the Renville 
Principles. 

The Committee of Good Offices asked the two parties 
whether the administrative arrangements in Western Java 
before the establishment of the Provisional Parliament 
could have been continued without the establishment of 
a state government, and in what respects the creation of 
a West Java state might promote or limit the efficiency 
or representative character of these administrative ar- 
cangements. 

To this the Republic replied that, technically, the old 
arrangements could have continued. But it objected to 
both the old arrangements and the setting up of the new 
state. The old administration had a duai civil service, 
Dutch and Indonesian, with the former in effective con- 
trol. As to the creation of the West Java state, the Re- 
public contended that the population was opposed to it, 
and important Republican leaders and officials would 
refuse to co-operate with the new government. These 
factors would limit the efficiency and _ representative 
character of the new administration, particularly in the 
work of reconstruction. 

The Netherlands delegation also agreed that, technical- 
ly, the old system could have carried on. It argued, how- 
ever, that under this system there was no representative 
institution of any kind reflecting the opinions of the pop- 
ulation with regard to the administration of Western 
Java. The Provisional Parliament and Government were 
established in order to meet the desires of the population 
and might therefore be expected to bring about an im- 
provement in the administration. 

Both the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic 
agreed that the creation of a West Java state could be only 
provisional since, under the Renville Principles, the de- 
lineation of states in Java, Madura, and Sumatra would be 
finally determined in accordance with a plebiscite or 
other agreed method. 
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World Migration: Its Causes and Effects 


Three years after victory, several hundred thousand refu- 
gees and displaced persons still await repatriation or resettle- 
ment. But over and above this post-war dislocation is the 
problem of basic maladjustments of population. Great 
masses of human beings in overcrowded countries are seek- 
ing new homes: not for a change of scene, but in order to 
live and work. At one time such movements were a natural 
process of adjustment, a process which benefitted the coun- 
tries which the migrants left and the countries which .they 
adopted. But today migration runs into barriers of all kinds. 
The basic facts about world migration are surveyed in Sec- 
retariat study on which the following article is based. 


D' RING THE WAR, millions of peo- 
ple migrated, especially from 
occupied areas. In China alcene, for 
example, 42 million people have 
moved 100 to 1,000 miles from their 
homes in recent years. In Europe, 
the four years after 1939 saw the 
uprooting of an estimated 30 mil- 
lion people. 

The figures are staggering, but 
many more millions would like to 
migrate if they could do so. Recent 
public opinion surveys in several Ku- 
ropean countries show that from 
18 to 22 per cent of the people in- 
terviewed would like to live else- 
where. 

Why should this be so? Large- 
scale destruction of industrial and 
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agricultural equipment, with a con- 
sequent decline in output and in- 
come, accompanied in some places 
by unemployment, are important 
factors, a Secretariat report explains. 

Loss of homes and property and 
a general feeling of insecurity which 
has “weakened the ties of millions 
of people with their places of origin 
or habitual residence” are other 
causes. Where training facilities are 
inadequate and economic recovery 
slow, youth is apt to feel attracted 
by real or imaginary advantages 
in foreign countries. The problem 
of readjustment to life following 
wartime changes is another source 
of the wish to emigrate. 

But not all those who wish to 


emigrate come from war-devastated 
areas. One other group consists of 
the refugees and displaced persons. 
Others include not only those forced 
out of home by the invaders but 
those who, as a result of postwar 
boundary decisions, have been ob- 
liged to move. 


War and its effects stimulate mi- 
gration, but the Secretariat’s report 
shows the problem is of world-wide 
concern even in peacetime: a prob- 
lem with profound economic, so- 
cial, and political effects. Apart 
from the current postwar crisis, this 
continuing problem is serious and 


it is growing ever more acute. 


In the nineteenth century, migra- 
tion was mutually advantageous to 
both the countries of origin and the 
receiving countries. Scenes like this 
were familiar sights before the 
First World War, when 60 per cent 
of all migrants from Europe settled 
in the United States. 
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Me: MASSIVE of peacetime mi- 
grations occur in Asia. 

China is the greatest emigration 
center in the Far East, and emigra- 
tion is favored by the Chinese auth- 
orities, in particular because the 
remittances of emigrants are a sig- 
nificant item on the credit side of 
China’s balance of payments. Be- 
tween eight and ten million Chin- 
ese are settled abroad, mostly in 
countries where legislative or ad- 
ministrative measures do not se- 
verely restrict their entry. From 
the southern provinces of China mi- 
grants have gone to Siam, the Mal- 
ayan Union and Singapore, the 
Netherlands East Indies, French 
Indo-China, Ceylon, and Burma. 
Traditionally, most Chinese from 
the northern provinces went to 
Manchuria when conditions _ per- 
mitted. 

After 1931, while the Japanese 
were immigrating into Korea, con- 
siderable numbers of Chinese were 
migrating to Japan and Manchuria. 

During the Second World War, 
about a million Chinese technicians 
and skilled or semi-skilled workers 
came back to China to help in the 
war effort. At the same time, as 
a result of military operations, gi- 
gantic displacements of population 
took place within the country. 


After China, India has been the 
main source of emigrants. They 
went principally to Burma, Cey- 
lon, Malaya, Mauritius, and the Un- 
ion of South Africa. Today be- 
tween three and four million Indi- 
ans live abroad. 

Some two million Japanese are 
living in Korea, Sakhalin, Man- 
churia, Formosa, Brazil, and_ in 
smaller numbers in the United 
States. 

The report makes three observa- 
tions of the migration problem in the 
Far East: 

@ During the period 1914-1939, mi- 
gration in the Far East probably ex- 
ceeded that in Europe. Since it is 
accomplished under severe hardship 
conditions, it is a great social prob- 
lem which deserves more attention 
than it has received thus far. 

@ Against the massive populations 
of the Far East, the volume of migra- 
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tion is small. Migration does not 
therefore have a major influence on 
the rate of growth of population. 

@ However, even on its present scale, 
migration can help to relieve some 
of the acute difficulties of the coun- 
tries of origin. It has also had, 
and still has, great significance for 
the political, cultural, and economic 
development of many “countries of 
destination” in the Far East. 


ren 1846 anv 1937, nearly 
55 million Europeans left their 
countries for homes overseas. 

A rapid increase in population was 
perhaps the most important cause 
of this movement. This increase 
threatened to force living standards 
even lower than they were already, 
and an ever larger number of people 
sought better living conditions and, 
possibly, greater security, in over- 
seas territories which were then 
opening up. 

To their countries of origin, this 
outflow of population meant that the 
division of land heldings was re- 
tarded, and the pressure on indus- 
trial wages alleviated. Emigrants’ re- 
mittances to their relatives became a 
source of foreign exchange. Further, 
it meant a smaller number of births, 
since most of the emigrants were 
young and a large number were men. 

European countries with an Atlan- 
tic seaboard benefited first from the 
effects of migration. As long as 
ocean-going ships were small and 
slow, and railway communications 
inadequate, the inhabitants of coastal 
areas had a definite advantage over 
other Europeans. Until the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
two thirds of all European emigrants 
were from western and northwestern 
countries. The proportion was re- 
versed, and at the same time, the 
numbers increased, as improved 
transportation became available to 
eastern and southern Europeans. By 
the latter part of the century, the 
urge to emigrate from western Eur- 
ope had been weakened by new em- 
ployment opportunities in expanding 
industry, foreign trade, and shipping. 

Overseas emigration fell during 
the First World War to one fourth 
its prewar average, but the sufferings 
resulting from the war caused emi- 


gration to increase once more. How- 
ever, the rate of emigration was far 
lower than before the war. After 
1927, the rate of European emigra- 
tion settled at about 100,000 a year 
—a tenth of the prewar annual aver- 
age. To this must be added migra- 
tion within Europe itself to the ex- 
tent of more then 180,000 yearly but, 
even so, the total was far below the 
prewar figures. 

Restrictions to immigration, such 
as the adoption by the United States 
of the quota system in 1921, was the 
main cause of this reduction. As a 
result the benefits to countries of 
origin resulting from emigration were 
no longer forthcoming. The net re- 
sult of reduced emigration from 
Europe was a check on the rise in the 
standard of living. 

As important as the fact of re- 
striction itself was the principle of 
discrimination in the legislation of 
countries of immigration. Nations 
of southern and eastern European 
countries, where the number of po- 
tential emigrants was largest, were 
admitted to receiving countries in 
much smaller numbers than nation- 
als of northern and western coun- 
tries. 

Since the adjustment in the econ- 
omy of southern and eastern Europe 
had come to depend temporarily on 
the migration of a proportion of the 
population, it was in this area that the 
restrictive and discriminatory laws 
were first felt. The sudden reduc- 
tion of emigration caused the popula- 
tion to increase more rapidly than 
productive resources, particularly in 
agrarian countries. Even in countries 
which were relatively prosperous in 
the last century, it was no longer 
possible for agrarians to make a tol- 
erable living. This lack of balance 
between population and productive 
equipment had become an _ urgent 
problem by the 1930's. 


he 1914, the United States re- 
ceived about 60 per cent of all 
who migrated from Europe. This 
proportion fell ultimately to 30 per 
cent. Other states which received 
significant numbers of immigrants 
were Argentina, Australia, Brazil, and 
Canada. In all of these countries, 
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free immigration came to an end 
after the First World War. 

Before 1914, however, the effect of 
migration on the population of re- 
ceiving countries was profound. In 
Canada, for example, the influx of 
immigrants in the first decade of this 
century was the chief factor in a 
population increase of 34 per cent. 
But after 1931, immigration had be- 
come an insignificant factor in pop- 
ulation increase. With the exception 
of Argentina, Australia, Brazil, and 
Canada, it represented less than one 
tenth of one per cent of the annual 
population increase in all countries. 

Before the First World War, and 
in the interwar period as well, the 
overwhelming majority of immi- 
grants to the Western Hemisphere 
came from Europe. Immigration 
from the Far East has been very 
limited. For example, despite a 
sharp rise in Japanese immigration 
to Brazil in the interwar years, less 
than one twentieth of one per cent 
of the country’s total population is 


of Japanese origin. The total num- 
ber of Chinese, Indians, and Japan- 
ese admitted to Canada represents 
a little over one per cent of the 
entire stream of immigrants absorb- 
ed by that country. 

Immigration to Palestine, which 
is one of the main streams of world 
migration, is estimated tor the period 
1920-1946 at about 376,000. 


Gxce THE WAR, the attitude of re- 
“ceiving countries seems to have 
relaxed somewhat. This does not 
portend, however, a revival of free 
migration. All receiving countries 
insist on the need to organize migra- 
tion so that social, economic, and 
political maladjustments in their ter- 
ritory will be prevented, and to select 
migrants so as to ensure their suc- 
cessful settlement. Consequently, the 
main types of prewar restrictions are 
still in force. The most rigid relate 
to the protection of public safety or 
public health, and to the exclusion 
of migrants unable to support them- 





selves. Others, somewhat more flex- 
ible, aim at preserving the ethnical 
composition of the population, while 
still others are of an economic char- 


acter. 

The two main sources of emigrants 
in Europe today are Italy and the 
displaced persons’ camps. In Asia, 
several important areas are con- 
gested, and the main obstacle to emi- 
gration is a lack of openings abroad. 

The Secretariat points out that the 
selection of migrants is a matter of 
concern not only to receiving coun- 
tries but also to countries of origin, 
which apply criteria somewhat sim- 
ilar to those of receiving countries. 
The countries of origin desire to 
ensure that their migrating nationals 
get the best possible conditions in 
their new homes. At the same time, 
however, their policy is to discourage 
the departure of people needed in 
the national economy. Thus, the re- 
port points out, emigration, like im- 
migration, will be subject in future 
to regulations and restrictions. 





(Continued from page 393) 
e@ Statistics 


To improve the comparabilities of statistics on eco- 
nomic activities, the Statistical Commission has recom- 
mended adoption of an international standard of indus- 
trial classification. Concluding its third session on May 
6, the Commission also emphasized the advances of sta- 
tistical sampling over surveys of the census type. 


e@ Indonesia 


The provisional parliament for a proposed new Sun- 
danese state came into being on February 26 following 
three important conferences in West Java. This signifi- 
cant development is the subject of a report from the 
Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia to the Security 
Council (see page 406). The report records the facts 
and the comments of the Netherlands and Indonesian dele- 
gations to this Committee. A report on political develop- 
ments in neighboring Madura is to follow. 


e Refugee Problem Unsolved 

Three years after the end of hostilities in Europe, the 
continent’s refugee problem still remains unsolved. And 
it is not being solved, said William Hallam Tuck, Execu- 
tive Secretary of IRO, addressing the Preparatory Com- 
mission of IRO at Geneva, because of too little of too 
many things: too little time, too little money, too few 
ships, and, most important of all, too little charity 
amongst nations (see page 426). 
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e Economic and Employment Commission 


The Economic and Employment Commission concluded 
its third session on May 6. On the subject of economic 
development, the Commission called the attention of gov- 
ernments to facilities in the various international agencies 
for providing expert advice. It also urged increased gov- 
ernmental action by under-developed countries and states 
having adequate productive capacity to speed up eco- 
nomic development, especially industrialization. On full 
employment and economic stability, the Commission, 
among other things, emphasized that inflation can be 
fought only through increased production. It also recom- 
mended rationing, price control, and progressive taxa- 
tion of income as cures for inflation. 


e International Court 


The International Court of Justice concluded on April 
24 public hearings at The Hague on the reference about 
Membership of the United Nattions. The Court was 


asked to give an advisory opinion on whether a Member 
of the United Nattions is entitled to vote, either in the 
Security Council or the General Assembly, against the 
admission of a state to the organization on grounds other 
than those expressly provided in the Charter. It was 
also asked if a Member can make its affirmative vote for 
the admission of any state subject to the admission also 
of other states. The Court will deliver its opinion towards 
the middle of May (see page 427). 
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Council Debates Further Hearings on Czechoslovakia 


r RECENT WEEKS the Security Council has been discus- 

sing events in Czechoslovakia which were brought to 
its attention on March 12 by Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE). 
After statements on the question were heard at six meet- 
ings, Mr. Santa Cruz proposed that the Council should 
appoint a sub-committee to receive evidence, statements, 
and testimony regarding the situation. On April 29 Dr. 
Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) proposed that the Council should 
proceed to vote on this draft resolution, and a lengthy 


debate followed. 


The point at issue was whether a decision on the draft 
resolution would be procedural or substantive. If it were 
procedural, the affirmative votes of any seven members 
of the Council would be sufficient for adoption of the 
resolution; but if it were substantive, the seven affirma- 
tive votes would have to include those of gll five per- 
manent members. 


The representatives of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, Syria, and the United States considered the draft 
resolution as of a procedural character. The represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. regarded it as substantive and 
demanded that a decision on whether it was procedural 
or substantive should be taken before the Council voted 
on the draft resolution itself. At adjournment of the 
meeting, the debate had not concluded. 

In the general discussion on the substance of the 
Czechoslovak question, Vassili A. Tarassenko (UKRAIN- 
IAN S.S.R.), the only speaker, termed United States “ac- 
cusations” against the U.S.S.R. as pure invention or de- 
liberate distortion. 

First there were pure inventions, such as the asser- 
tions that U.S.S.R. officers took part in arrests in Czecho- 
slovakia, that U.S.S.R. representatives were in control of 
the police and armed forces of that state, and that the 
political independence of Czechoslovakia had been vio- 
lated by a U.S.S.R. threat to use force. 

The accusations were too absurd to waste time refut- 
ing, Mr. Tarassenko declared. Supporting facts did not 
exist. He reminded the Council of the activities of the 
British and Americans in Greece; of the British, Amer- 
ican, and French intervention in Russia in 1918-20; of 
the recent visit of United States warships in the waters 
surrounding Italy; and of the fortification of hundreds 
of naval and air bases by the United States thousands 
of miles away from the frontiers of the United States. 
The authors of the inventions obviously changed these 
facts as it suited them and then credited them to the 
U.S.S.R. 

Secondly, Mr. Tarassenko continued, there were de- 
liberate distortions of facts. For example, some of the 
progressive leaders of Eastern European countries’ had 
taken shelter at times in the U.S.S.R., and the represen- 
tative of the United States seemed to consider this as 
incrimination against the U.S.S.R. and the countries of 
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Eastern Europe. The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
vided for sheltering such persecuted foreign citizens, he 
said. The Governments of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom had also sheltered refugees. 

A third group of “accusations” distorted the character 
of the present relations between the U.S.S.R. and the 
countries of Eastern Europe friendly to the U.S.S.R., 
particularly Czechoslovakia. At the base of the accusa- 
tions was the obstinate desire not to understand the 
changes of a political, social, or economic character 
which had taken place in the countries of the new dem- 
ocracy as a result of victory against Hitlerite Germany. 
From this stemmed the fantastic inventions about the 
expansion of the U.S.S.R., alleged communistic infiltra- 
tion, and coercion of the Communist Party in those 
countries. 

The questions which the representative of the United 
States wanted to be studied clearly involved interference 
in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Tarassenko, Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE), and 
Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) engaged in a lengthy 
discussion of the events in 1938 and 1939 in relation to 
Czechoslovakia, “historical references” which Dr. Arce 
and Sir Alexander Cadogan found interesting but with 
little bearing on the question being examined by the 
Council (see page 424). 


UN Newsletter Begins Publication 


The first issue of the United Nations Newsletter, latest 
periodical to be published by the Department of Public 
Information, appeared on May 5. The Newsletter, which 
is to be published monthly, is intended primarily for 
organizations and groups interested in international af- 
fairs. It carries feature articles, an illustrated review of 
United Nations activities, a questions-and-answers col- 
umn, a reading list, and a calendar of important inter- 
national conferences. 

Reasonably priced and with special discount rates for 
bulk orders, the Newsletter commenced publication with 
more than twelve thousand paid subscriptions from in- 
dividuals and groups in the United States. At present 
published only in English and distributed mostly in the 
United States, the Newsletter will be published in edi- 
tions for other countries and in other languages as soon 
as arrangements for subscription payments in local cur- 
rencies are made. 

Subscription rates are: 50 cents a year for single sub- 
scriptions; 25 cents a year each for ten to 99 subscrip- 
tions, sent in bulk to the same address; and 20 cents a 
year each for over 100 subscriptions shipped in bulk. 

Subscriptions, accompanied by payment in full in 
United States currency, are being accepted by United 
Nations Newsletter, c/o James Gray, Inc., 216 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Security Council Acts to End Palestine Fighting 


Reports Prove Truce Appeal Not Heeded 


i FIRST POSITIVE STEPS taken by the Security Coun- 
cil to end the fighting in Palestine were its appeal of 
April 1 to stop all violence immediately, and its call 
sixteen days later for a general truce. 

Appearing before the Council on April 23, representa- 
tives of the Arab Higher Committee, the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, and the United Kingdom as the Mandatory 
Power agreed on one point—that the call for truce was 
not being heeded. 

Taking its next positive step, the Council then estab- 
lished a Truce Commission for Palestine, consisting of 
the career consuls of Belgium, France, and the United 
States in Jerusalem, and instructed this body to help 
supervise implementation of the truce. The Commission 
was asked to report within four days and to keep the 
Council informed. 

A full debate which covered recent major developments 
in the fighting preceded establishment of the Commission, 
which was proposed by Warren R. Austin (UNITED 
STATES). 


Reports on Implementation 


For the United Kingdom, Sir Alexander Cadogan read 
the text of a broadcast by the British High Commissioner 
in Palestine on April 3, asking “in the strongest possible 
terms” for the disputants to cease fire at once, and ex- 
pressing willingness to do all in his power to negotiate 
and maintain the cease-fire agreement. 

“We are ready now,” the High Commissioner’s state- 
ment said, “to discuss with both the civil and military 
leaders of the contending parties the details required for 
the conclusion and enforcement of such an agreement.” 

Since then, the text of the Council’s resolution of April 
17 had been issued by the High Commissioner under a 
personal communiqué and message. Thus, despite state- 
ments to the Assembly’s First Committee that the High 
Commissioner’s sole desire was to create disorder and 
disturbances in Palestine, he had done his utmost to get 
negotiations started between the parties. 

On behalf of the Jewish Agency, Moshe Shertok told the 
Council that the Agency had informed the High Commis- 
sioner, presumably on April 10, that as soon as the Arabs 
had ceased firing, the Jews would do the same. Up to 
April 19, however, no reply had been received from the 
High Commissioner as to whether the other side was in 
fact prepared to cease firing. On the contrary, the Arabs 
had continued to fight without respite. 

Later Mr. Shertok emphasized that although the truce 
terms included provisions which were not acceptable to 
the Jewish Agency, the Agency was anxious, in any cir- 
cumstances, to enhance the chances of the observance of 
a real truce and to minimize the danger of its violation. 

For the Arab Higher Committee, Jamal el-Husseini re- 
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called that he had told the Council that if the situation 
was to be frozen “politically and militarily,” the Com- 
mittee generally accepted the terms of the truce. However, 
when the text was finally approved by the Council, the 
Jewish Agency never showed any inclination to accept it. 

Nevertheless the Arab Higher Committee gave orders 
to agree to the terms if the other side did, and as a pre- 
caution ordered that no large-scale fighting should be 
started. Yet, in the middle of the week, the Jews had 
launched a big offensive on the small community of Tiber- 
ius and carried it to the point that the people of Tiberius 
had been obliged to leave. On the part of the Jewish 
Agency, there was no sign of any desire to stop fighting. 

Mr. el-Husseini declared that if political actions and 
military activities were stopped in accordance with the 
terms of the truce, and if the provisions of the resolution 
adopted by the Council were adhered to faithfully, then 
the Arabs could cease fire. However, when the spokes- 
man of the Jewish Agency said that the Jewish State had 
been established and was in existence, and that the Jews 
were going ahead with everything relating to the estab- 
lishment of an independent Jewish administration, that 
was in flagrant violation of the terms of the Council's 
resolution, and the Arabs could not in justice be asked 
to cease fire. 

The Arabs had never concealed the fact that they began 
the fighting—began it because they were always under 
the impression, as they still were, that they were fighting 
in self-defence, and therefore believed that they were justi- 
fied. However. if the whole situation was to be discussed 
again, and if the wrong was to be redressed. the Arabs 
would be the first to accept a truce. 


Situation in Haifa 


The United Kingdom and Arab representatives gave 
differing reports on the situation in the coastal town of 
Haifa, which under the Plan of Partition was to be in 
the Jewish State. 

Reporting on the Haifa situation, Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan said that during the previous week there had been a 
tendency for armed Arabs to infiltrate into Haifa, and 
there were continuous Arab attacks on Jews during the 
four days preceding the Haganah offensive there. He 
therefore considered that the Arabs themselves were 
rsponsible for the latest developments in Haifa. 

The United Kingdom military authorities intervened to 
bring hostilities to an end as soon as these reached major 
proportions. British troops fired on the Jewish mortars 
with which the Arab population was being bombarded. 
British officers were wounded while assisting the Arabs 
to evacuate a hospital and while supervising the evacua- 
tion of the Arabs by sea. 
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Meanwhile, the British officer commanding had done 
everything possible to stop the fighting by means of nego- 
tiation and had presided at two meetings in an endeavor 
to arrange a truce. : 

Casualties in Haifa up to April 23 had amounted to 
fourteen killed and 40 wounded on the Jewish side, and 
100 killed and 100 wounded on the Arab side. It was not 
known how many women and children were included, 
but reports of the massacre in Haifa appeared to be ex- 
aggerated. The extent of the Arab evacuation of the town 
also had been overstated. Before the recent events, Arab 
citizens had already begun to leave. The fighting, of 
course, intensified this tendency. 

Lacking full and authentic information from his own 
sources. Mr. Shertok could give no report, but Mr. el- 
Husseini gave his account. Because Haifa was in a bad 
position—overlooked by Mount Carmel and Hadar Car- 
mel, both in the Jewish section, with the Arab section 
mostly on the plain and sea shore—men had probably 
been sent as a precaution to defend the people of the port 
in case of another attack like that at Tiberius, he said. 

The United Kingdom troops suddenly left Haifa and 
went into the port area, without giving any information of 
their movements to the people of the town. If they had, 
the people might have taken precautions against any sud- 
den attack. Then, only a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
the Jews brought several big caterpillar tanks into the 
town, although these had not been used so far. The tanks 
must have been taken from the British Army. When they 
swept into the town, there was confusion, and the Jews 
were able to take the principal positions. After several 
hours, the Arab population found that there was no use 
in fighting with their usual weapons and decided to 
leave. Women and children proceeded in the direction 
of Acre. where they were attacked again, and many were 
shot down or wounded. 

The Arab National Committee in the town asked the 
United Kingdom commandant on the spot to intervene. 
He refused at first, but later said that he would try to 
arrange for a truce. The Arabs, however, would not sub- 
mit to a truce which would bring shame to them, but pre- 
ferred to leave their homes and their belongings. The 
people of Haifa believed that there was some sort of 
concerted action between the British military authorities 
and the Jewish Haganah. 

Later. Mr. Shertok suggested that the tanks referred to 
were wholly imaginary. As for Tiberius. he understood 
that a local truce concluded between the Jews and the 
Arabs had lasted two or three weeks, but that it was brok- 
en on the Arab side—not by local Arabs, but by armed 
Arabs who came from outside—whereupon the Jews pro- 
ceeded to counter-attack in order to drive these Arabs 
out of the town. 


Question of Evacuation 


With regard to the evacuation of Tiberius and evacua- 
tion generally, Mr. Shertok said that it was a policy of 
Arabs to evacuate themselves from Jewish areas. The 
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Resolution Establishing Truce Commission 
Adopted by Council on April 23 

Referring to its resolution of April 17, 1948, call- 
ing upon all parties concerned to comply with spe- 
cific terms for a truce in Palestine, 

THE Security CouNcIL 

EsTABLISHES a Truce Commission for Palestine 
composed of representatives of those members of 
the Security Council which have career consular of- 
ficers in Jerusalem, noting, however, that the repre- 
sentative of Syria has indicated that his Government 
is not prepared to serve on the Commission. The 
function of the Commission shall be to assist the 
Security Council in supervising the implementation 
by the parties of the resolution of the Security Coun- 
cil of April 17, 1948; 

Requests the Commission to report to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council within four days re- 
garding its activities and the development of the sit- 
uation, and subsequently to keep the Security Coun- 
cil currently informed with respect thereto. 

The Commission, its members, their assistants, 
and its personnel shall be entitled to travel, separ- 
ately or together, wherever the Commission deems 
necessary to carry out its tasks. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
furnish the Commission with such personnel and 
assistance as it may require, taking into account the 
special urgency of the situation with respect to 
Palestine. 

Se 
initiative had not been taken by the Jews, but by the 
Arabs—partly by the people themselves, but mostly by 
Arab national authorities and the Arab command. 

The first case of evacuation occurred in an area where 
the Arabs were peaceful and where the relations between 
them and the Jews were undisturbed—in the eastern part 
of Tel Aviv and in the surrounding Jewish colonies. Those 
Arabs were not in any way molested, yet they were or- 
dered to evacuate. Then came the evacuation of Tiberius, 
and finally the evacuation of Haifa. 

The Jewish Agency believed that this was a deliberate 
policy aimed at misrepresenting the Jews as the aggressors 
and at stirring up feeling in the Arab countries in order 
to move people to volunteer and to impel governments to 
intervene in the fighting in order, as it were, to save the 
Arabs from the danger of being persecuted and even 
exterminated by the Jews. 


Views on Draft Resolution 


In submitting the draft resolution to establish the Truce 
Commission, Mr. Austin, of the United States, pointed to 
the different descriptions of the same facts which the 
Council had heard as an argument in support of the 
Council having its own agency to make a prompt report. 
The principals of the Commission could work in Palestine, 
and their assistants could work in New ‘York. Thus ex- 
peditious handling of the business could be achieved 
through their collaboration in New York and Palestine 
at the same time. 

The representatives of Canada and France supported 
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Mr. Tarassenko 


Vassili Akimovitch Tarassenko was appointed permanent alternate representative of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic to the Security Council in January 1948. Beginning 
his career in international politics in 1945, he served as a member of his country’s dele- 
gation to the third session of the UNRRA Council held in London, and subsequently 
was appointed representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. on the UNRRA European Committee. 
In 1946, he served as a member of his country’s delegation to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations and to the first part of the first session of the General Assembly 
in London. In the summer of the same year he also served as a member of the Ukrainian 
delegation to the Peace Conference in Paris. He was appointed Counsellor of the U.S.S.R. 
Embassy in Washington in October 1946, and remained in this post until he took over his 
present duties. Mr. Tarassenko was born at Chernigov, Ukrainian S.S.R., in 1907. He studied 
economics and history at the Universities of Dniepropetrovsk and Kiev and then followed 
a teaching career until the outbreak of the Second World War. From the outbreak of war 
till 1943, Mr. Tarassenko was on active service and took part in a number of battles in the 


of Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Ukraine and on other fronts. 


the draft resolution, and the representatives of Belgium, 
France, Lebanon, Syria, the Jewish Agency, and the Arab 
Higher Committee suggested revisions which were accept- 
ed by Mr. Austin. When Sir Alexander Cadogan stated 
that the draft was perfectly acceptable to his Government, 
a Colombian amendment was not pressed. 


The proposal for a truce commission was strongly 
criticized by the representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and the U.S.S.R. Vassili A. Tarassenko (UKRAINIAN 
S.S.R.) considered that the proposal would not facilitate 
implementation of the truce, but would make the truce 
resolution “ a dead letter.” Both he and Andrei A. Grom- 
yko (U.S.S.R.) regarded this as a new attempt by the 
United States and the United Kingdom to continue a 
strained situation in Palestine in order to gain support 
in the General Assembly for the new trusteeship proposal 
and to wreck the Assembly’s Plan of Partition. 


Mr. Tarassenko charged that the Mandatory Power 
had not taken concrete steps as it should have done in 
order to obtain implementation of the truce. Both he and 
Mr. Gromyko were critical, too, of the proposal to estab- 
lish a commission of consuls, for the Council had had a 
bitter experience with such a consular commission in In- 
donesia. 


The Council’s truce resolutions were being ignored be- 
cause of a fundamental defect, said Mr. Gromyko—they 
did not take account of those who were truly responsible 
for the situation. For instance, the U.S.S.R. had proposed 
that the armed groups which had entered Palestine in 
order to fight against partition should be withdrawn, and 
that the Council should order the stoppage of any further 
entry of such groups into Palestine. Because the truce 
resolutions failed to include these provisions, however, 
they were “toothless” and “completely ineffective.” The 
fighting was becoming increasingly intensive. 


References to Arab Legion 


Mr. Tarassenko mentioned the Arab Legion, a reference 
which caused further debate. He recalled that at the last 
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Council meeting Sir Alexander Cadogan had clearly stated 
that the contingents of the Arab Legion then in Palestine 
would be withdrawn. The next day, however, the King 
of Trans-Jordan—‘a King, by the way, who is on the 
payroll of the United Kingdom and who can take no ac- 
tion whatever without first consulting the United Kingdom 
Government”—made a clear-cut declaration that new con- 
tingents of the Arab Legion would be introduced into 
Palestine. Whom was the Council to believe? 


To this, Faris el-Khouri (Syr1A) gave assurance that 
King Abduliah was neither a puppet nor a vassal of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Tarassenko had proved this him- 
self by stating that the King was making statements con- 
trary to the statement of the United Kingdom. The rep- 
resentative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. well knew that vassals 
and puppets never went against their masters. 


Mr. Shertok also commented on the Arab Legion, which 
he termed a source of unceasing and growing concern to 
the Jewish Agency and to the Jews of Palestine. The 
Legion was being subsidized by the Government of the 
United Kingdom by virtue of the treaty between that 
Government and the Government of Trans-Jordan. It 
was entirely maintained by that subsidy, and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom had the prerogative of ap- 
pointing the Commander of the Legion and other high 
personnel among its officers. 


The Jewish Agency considered that the responsibility 
of the United Kingdom Government for the mode of em- 
ployment of the Legion and for the Legion’s future activ- 
ities did not terminate with the termination of the Man- 
date on May 15, but extended beyond it. So long as the 
Anglo-Trans-Jordan Treaty was in force, the Government 
of the United Kingdom must be regarded as responsible 
for the way in which the Arab Legion was being or would 
be employed. 


When the amended draft resolution was voted on, it 
was adopted 8-0, with Colombia, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and the U.S.S.R. abstaining. (For the text of the adopted 


resolution, see page 413.) 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





Sir Girja Bajpai 
of India 


Dr. Vladimir Houdek, appointed permanent representative of Czechoslovakia to the United 
Nations in March 1948, was born in Ruzomberok, Slovakia, in 1912. After graduating 
from the Law Faculty in Bratislava in 1936, he practised law until the Munich crisis in 
1938. He then entered the legal department of a cotton concern in Manchester, England. He 
returned to Czechoslovakia in 1939, and from then until 1945 he participated in the under- 
ground movement while working with private business firms. During the Slovak national 
uprising in 1944, Dr. Houdek acted as chief of the Foreign Department of the Slovak Na- 
tional Council, and as liaison with the British and American Military Missions. Subsequent- 
ly from April 1945 to 1946, he served as President Benes’ political secretary for Slovak 


Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, leader of the India delegation, is Secretary-General to his 
country’s Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. Prior to this ap- 
pointment, Sir Girja served as Agent-General for India in the United States from 1941-46. 
He signed the United Nations Declaration at Washington in January 1942, and headed the 
Indian delegation at the Hot Springs FAO Conference and several UNRRA Conferences. 
In 1946, he presided over the UNRRA Conferences in Washington and London, and rep- 
resented his country at the third session of the Economic and Social Council. He was a 
representative of India to the Security Council on the Kashmir Question in March of this 
year. Born in 1891, Sir Girja was appointed to the Indian Civil Service in 1915 after com- 
pleting his studies at the Allahabad University in India, and Merton College, Oxford. His 
experience of international conferences goes back to the Imperial Conferences of 1921 and 
1937; the Conference for the Limitation of Armaments held in Washington in 1921-22; the 
Assemblies of the League of Nations in 1929 and 1931; and the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference of 1930-31. 





matters. At the beginning of 1946, he entered the diplomatic service of his country, and, Dr. Houdek 
since June 1947, has been attached to the Czechoslovak Embassy in Washington. of Czechoslovakia 





Mr. Vos 
of Belgium 


Born in San Salvador in 1888, Roberto Aguilar Trigueros, grandson of a President of 
El Salvador, was educated in England and in Germany, where he worked for a further two 
years learning the export business. On returning to his own country, he entered the coffee 
business with his father and eventually (1936) came to the United States as representa- 
tive of the Coffee Growers Association of El] Salvador. At present he represents his gov- 
ernment on the Inter-American Coffee Board in Washington, where he has held the post of 
Commercial Attaché to the Embassy of El Salvador since 1946. In 1918, .Mr. Aguilar 
served as Acting Treasurer-General of El Salvador and later, for a period, as Minister of 
Finance. In addition to representing his country at a number of International Business Con- 
ferences, he has served as a member of the delegation of El Salvador to the session of 


Herman Gustaf Vos, leader of the Belgian delegation, has been a member of the Belgian 
Senate since 1935. Born in Antwerp in 1889, he studied at the Athénée Royale of Antwerp, 
and later was graduated in economic sciences from the University of Brussels. Subsequently 
he followed a career in journalism. He was elected a member of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives in 1925 and retained his seat for the next seven years. In 1938, he served as a 
member of the Belgian delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations. Mr. Vos 
first held cabinet rank following the liberation of his country in 1944, when he was appointed 
to the post of Minister of Public Works. He was Minister of Education in 1946-1947. 
In September 1947, he served as a member of the Belgian delegation to the second reg- 


ular session of the General Assembly. 





the UNRRA Council in Washington in 1946; the second regular session of the General 


Assembly in 1947; and the International Conference on Trade and Employment, which met Mr. Aguilar 
in Havana from December 1947 to March 1948. He is also his country’s representative Trigueros 
on the Interim Committee of the General Assembly. of El Salvador 
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Promoting World Social Progress 


by W. B. Sutch 


Chairman of the Social Commission 


Eighteen experts from as many countries reviewed the whole range of the 


work of the United Nations for social progress at the recent session of the 
In this article Dr. W. B. Sutch of New Zealand, the 


Chairman of the Commission, describes their conclusions and the program 


Social Commission. 


r A SESSION notable for the work- 

manlike way in which it tackled 
its responsibilities, and for the clear 
delineation of views on its immediate 
activities, the Social Commission cov- 
ered a long agenda between April 5 
and 23. 

One of the most difficult tasks of 
the Commission has been to reduce 
its responsibilities to concrete terms. 
There are first the general responsi- 
bilities under Article 55 of the Char- 
ter. In addition, the Economic and 
Social Council has laid down that 
the United Nations should consider 
the possibility of assuming responsi- 
bility for social activities which do 
not come within the scope of any 
existing specialized agency. The 
Council has also noted that the 
United Nations cannot succeed in 
the social field without the continued 
co-operation of the specialized agen- 


cies. 
The Social Commission was there- 


73 me 


of work which they mapped out. 


fore established, and its functions 
were defined as follows: To advise 
the Economic and Social Council in 
the social field on questions of a 
general character, on practical meas- 
ures needed, on co-ordination meas- 
ures, and on international agree- 
ments and conventions. The Com- 
mission is also required to report 
to the Council on how United Na- 
tions recommendations in the social 
field are being carriea out. 

In particular, the Council referred 
to the Commission the following 
special items: 

@ What social welfare activities the 
United Nations itself should conduct. 
@ How best to carry on the func- 
tions of the League of Nations in 
the social field, and in particular how 
to deal with the problems of traffic 
in women and children, child wel- 
fare, prevention of crime, and treat- 
ment of offenders. 

®@ Social problems needing immed- 





Dr. W. B. Sutch of New Zealand (left), Chairman of the Social Commission, and 
Sir Raphael Cilento, who represented the Secretary-General at the Commission's 
recent session. 
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iate attention in countries directly 
affected by war. This item covers 
certain post-UNRRA welfare prob- 
lems. 

@ The desirability of setting up in- 
ternational machinery in the fields 
of housing and of town and country 
planning. 

Thus, the Commission is required 
by the Council to handle certain spe- 
cific topics; and its problem, there- 
fore, is that of outlining the further 
measures of a short-term or long- 
term nature in the social field which 
are included in the definition of 
“social activities which do not come 
within the scope of any existing spe- 
cialized agency.” The Commission 
has not attempted completely to de- 
fine its field, nor should it try to 
do so. As international co-operation 
evolves and international social prob- 
lems claim wider attention, the Com- 
mission will be in a position to 
recommend the widening of activities 
—all, of course, within budgetary 
limitations. 


Standards of Living 

At the session just concluded, the’ 
Commission requested the Secretary- 
General to provide for its next ses- 
sion a full report on a comprehensive 
program of work concerning stand- 
ards of living generally, but partic- 
ularly in under-developed areas and 
other territories (regardless of their 
political status) where a low stand- 
ard of living prevails. These inquiries 
should be made, the Commission 
stated, in conjunction with special- 
ized agencies. 


Advisory Welfare Services 

The Commission devoted some 
time to a close study of the advisory 
social welfare services of the United 
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Of the Commission’s 18 members, two 
are women: Denmark’s Alice Bruun, and 
the Yugoslav representative, Mrs. Krista 
Djordjevic. 
Nations. In particular it addressed 
itself to cutting down expenditure 
without impairing the effectiveness 
of the programs. It will be recalled 
that the Secretariat is carrying out 
on a temporary basis a fellowship 
training program. It also helps to 
provide consultants and to arrange 
seminars in fields requested by Mem- 
ber states. Some members of the 
Commission felt that the time had 
come to put these services on a 
permanent basis. The Commission 
felt that it was somewhat early to 
do this but it recommended strorgly 
that the advisory social welfare serv- 
ices be continued during the 1949 
fiscal year. It added that while the 
Secretary-General should continue 
his efforts to bring about increased 
financial participation on the part 
of recipient governments. the funds 
to be provided by the United Nations 
for these services in 1949 should be 
at least equal to those appropriated 
for 1948. 


Migration 

Migration was a subject which cc- 
cupied the time of the Commission 
for several days. The Council had 
asked the Social Commission and 
the Population Commission to con- 
sider the allocation of functions in 
the field of migration among the 
various agencies and United Nations 
organs concerned. In this field, the 
Secretariat had worked out with the 
International Labor Office certain 
principles of collaboration between 
the United Nations and ILO. The 


Commission approved these princi- 
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ples. Its own function, it decided, 
would be to arrange for studies and 
to advise the Council on social as- 
pects of migration with a view, in 
particular, to ensuring to the mi- 
grants equal social and economic 
rights with those of the local popula- 
tion. These studies should relate 
specially to the following topics: 

@ the social position, rights and 
benefits of immigrants; 

@ family and community relation- 
ships of immigrants; 

@ advance planning by government 
authorities with a view to the pro- 
vision of social services and facilities 
for health and education which are 
necessary for immigrants and their 
families arriving in a new country. 

The Commission also noted vari- 
ous aspects of migration which it felt 
might properly be included in the 
functions of other agencies. It re- 
quested the Secretary-General to 
consult with non-governmental or- 
ganizations which are interested in 
migration problems, particularly the 
trade union organizations, and to 
seek their advice, especially on the 
question of co-ordinating their re- 
spective activities. 

Suppression of Vice Traffic 

For many years, the League of Na- 
tions had worked on the problems 
of iie suppression of traflic in woinen 
and children, the prevention of pros- 
titution, and the suppression of ob- 
scene publications. The Commission 
recommended that the functions 
hitherto carried out by the French 
Government in this field should be 
transferred to the United Nations. 
It discussed the draft Convention of 
1937 for suppressing the exploitation 
and the prostitution of others. The 
main question here was whether 
the Commission should recommend 
the adoption of the 1937 Convention 
or request the Secretariat to bring 
the Convention up to date. 

By majority vote the Commission 
decided to formulate a new and com- 
prehensive Convention for the sup- 
pression of traffic in women and 
children and the prevention of pros- 
titution, and suggested to the Council 
that the Secretary-General should 
draft such a Convention. At the same 


time it recommended that Member 
governments be asked to enact legis- 
lation and provide administrative 
services to deal with the evils of 
prostitution, if they had not already 
done so. 


Family, Youth and Child Welfare 


In the field of family, youth, and 
child welfare, the Commission ap- 
proved a program for 1948-49 which 
comprises: 

Publication on the basis of infor- 
mation furnished by governments of 
an annual report and a legislative 
series on the protection of children 
and youth; preparation of a docu- 
ment which would become the United 
Nations Charter of the Rights of the 
Child; the continuation and develop- 
ment of the technical information and 
reference centre on protection of 
children; study of the protection of 
child victims of the war, including 
their re-education; study of social 
services for the protection of the 
family, especially for children; 
studies of programs of family assist- 
ance, other than family allowances 
(such as, for example, feeding cen- 
tres, priorities in housing, and re- 
duction of rents, taxes, and the price 
of clothing); methods of assisting 
homeless children who are not in the 
displaced-person category, and the 





Article 55 
of the Charter 

With a view to the creation 
of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessary 
for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on 
respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determin- 
ation of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

a. higher standards of living, 
full employment, and _ condi- 
tions of economic and social 
progress and development; 

b. solutions of international 
economic, social, health, and 
related problems; and _ inter- 
national cultural and education- 
al co-operation; and 

c. universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 
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Left to right: Louis K. Hyde, Jr. (United States), O. C. Allen (United Kingdom), 
and Alexander P. Borisov (U.S.S.R.). 


study of public assistance and social 
services for needy families and chil- 
dren. 


UNICEF 
In discussing the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the 


Commission noted with approval the 
ICEF general program, and also the 
Fund’s reaffirmation of the principle 
that its child welfare program is of 
an emergency nature. The Commis- 
sion recommended that any special 
welfare projects should be so planned 
and administered that they might be 
absorbed by and become part of the 
long-range programs of the more 
permanent organizations at the earl- 
iest possible date. Particularly in the 
medical field, the Commission made 
a recommendation to the Council 
that the programs of the ICEF in 
health matters might be fully con- 
sidered by the World Health As- 
sembly. This would determine wheth- 
er WHO could administer programs 
for anti-tuberculosis vaccination, con- 
trol of syphilis, and fellowships for 
the training of medical personnel. 


Crime and Offenders 


Concerning the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders the Com- 
mission requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’ to develop a comprehensive 
working program which would in- 
clude the assembly, analysis, and dis- 
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tribution of information, contacts 
with individual experts and working 
groups in different countries, rela- 
tions with inter-governmental and 
non-governmental organizations 
which specialize in this particular 
field, and the establishment of a 
technical ad hoc committee of in- 
ternationally recognized experts to 
act as an advisory body to the 
Secretariat of the Social Commis- 
sion. The Commission requested 
that the program include the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency; medi- 
cal, psychiatric, and social examina- 
tion of adult offenders before sen- 
tence is passed; probation, fines, and 
short-term imprisonment; open peni- 
tentiary institutions; habitual of- 
fenders; inquiry into the functions 
of the medical, psychological, and 
social sciences in dealing with the 
problem of delinquency and crime; 
the training of staff for penal insti- 
tutions; and the question of criminal 
statistics. 

The Commission agreed that the 
United Nations should assume lead- 
ership in the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders. It fur- 
ther requested the Secretary-General 
to enter into consultations at once 
with the Secretariat of the Interna- 
tional Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, and to draw the attention 
of the IPPC to the desirability from 
the point of view of the United Na- 





tions of the IPPC so amending its 
constitution at the earliest possible 
moment as to control its member- 
ship. (This was in connection with 
the respective General Assembly and 
Economic and Social Council resolu- 
tions concerning Franco Spain.) 


Regional Commissions 


On the subject of regional eco- 
nomic commissions the Commis- 
sion, noting the close inter-relation- 
ships between economic and social 
problems, recommended to the Coun- 
cil that these regional agencies com- 
municate questions with important 
social aspects to the Social Commis- 
sion for its opinion. 


Work Program 


As had been requested by the 
Council, the Commission adopted a 
work program in the following or- 
der of priority: 

1. Social welfare services, includ- 
ing family, youth, and child wel- 
fare. 

2. Prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders. 

3. Prostitution, traffic in women 
and children, and obscene publica- 
tions. 

4. Migration. 

5. Housing and town and coun- 
try planning. 

6. Standards of living. 

The above order of priority re- 
lates only to the work program for 
1948-49, and not necessarily to the 
importance of any of the particular 
topics mentioned. 

In view of the fact that the Com- 
mission by its terms of reference is 
an advisory body to the Council, the 
Commission considered that it should 
not meet less frequently than the 
Council itself, especially because of 
the very heavy program in the social 
field. The Commission therefore 
recommended that at least two ses- 
sions be held every year. 
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Effort to Restore Balkan Diplomatic Relations 
UNSCOB Considers Informal Approaches 


ROPOSALS calling for renewed efforts to be made in 
contacting Greece’s northern neighbors, with a view 
to restoring normal diplomatic and friendly relations in 
the Balkans, have been further discussed by the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans. Meeting at 
Salonika on April 29, under the chairmanship of Colonel 
W. R. Hodgson (AusTRALIA), the Special Committee 
heard the views of several representatives with particular 
regard to conciliation measures. 


Outlining the history of UNSCOB, Colonel Hodgson 
stressed that a considerable amount of time and energy 
had been wasted on the activities of the Observer Groups, 
and that very little had been done up to date on re-estab- 
lishing normal diplomatic relations, or on refugees, min- 
orities, and frontier conventions. He asked if the Special 
Committee’s report, based on these known facts, would 
advance them any further towards a solution. There 
had been a tendency to interpret United Nations resolu- 
tions in accordance with the views of individual govern- 
ments, Colonel Hodgson continued. He reminded the 
representatives that UNSCOB was an Assembly com- 
mittee, acting as a trustee for all Members of the United 
Nattions, and that they should interpret the Assembly 
resolution in accordance with the intention and spirit of 
the General Assembly. 


Emphasizing the desirability of making personal con- 
tacts with Greece’s northern neighbors, Colonel Hodgson 
commended the views expressed by the representative of 
Pakistan in sub-committee, that one or two members of 
UNSCOB should go, not as a committee or group but in 
an informal capacity, to try and pave the way for direct 
contacts with the northern neighbors. He hoped that 
these countries would not refuse to talk, purely on human- 
itarian grounds, on such subjects as refugees and minori- 
ties. In this connection, Colonel Hodgson supported the 
proposal to move UNSCOB’s headquarters either per- 
manently or for a limited period to Athens, where there 
were opportunities for direct contacts with the three 
northern neighbors of Greece, as well as with the Greek 
Government. 


Dr. Sih Kwan-tsien (Cu1NnA) said his delegation had 
been forced to the conclusion that the prospects of con- 
ciliation were very slight. Nevertheless, he supported 
exploration of every chance, provided it was done with- 
out detriment to the prestige and authority of UNSCOB. 
No conciliation was possible on the basis of supplication. 
He approved the proposal for personal contacts only if 
the contacts were made at the invitation of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia, and as UNSCOB representatives. 


UNSCOB, he said, could operate more easily if it was 
once understood that it was strong enough to withstand 
any attempt to undermine its work. 
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Dr. Francisco Castillo (Mexico) submitted that it was 
not the fault of UNSCOB that the northern neighbors 
were not co-operating with it. Despite this, he main- 
tained that considerable work had been done on refugees 
and the abduction of children. There was little the Spe- 
cial Committee could do on minorities if Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia were not willing to co-operate. 

Agreement in principle with the desirability of bring- 
ing about an entente was expressed by Emile Chavariat 
(FRANCE). He quoted Dr. Evatt’s statement to the Gen- 
eral Assembly last October that the appointment of 
UNSCOB would enable the United Nations to see that 
a threat of force, or application of force, was not made 
surreptitiously and secretly without an open declaration 
of war, and that the Committee would thus assist in the 
protection of the people of Greece. Mr. Chavariat an- 
nounced the offer of the French Government to accept 
a certain number of international refugees at present in 
Greece. His government would like to receive a com- 
prehensive list of such refugees. 

Colonel Abdul Rahim Khan (PakisTAN) said his sug- 
gestion for making personal contacts with the northern 
neighbors was based on two important factors. First, 
agreement of the northern neighbors to receive represen- 
tatives of UNSCOB should be obtained. Secondly, who- 
ever made these contacts should do so as UNSCOB rep- 
resentatives, contacts on any other basis being highly 
improper and dangerous. In view of the deteriorating 
situation on Greece’s northern frontiers, it would be a 
serious omission of duty if UNSCOB stood idly by wait- 
ing for “condescension to co-operate” by the three north- 
ern states. That was why the Special Committee had to 
interpret its terms of reference the way it did, Colonel 


Rahim Khan added. 


James Marnix de Booy (NETHERLANDS) preferred to 
study the Australian statement on conciliation further 
before expressing his views. The discussion was adjourned 
to enable delegates to express their views more fully at 
a later stage. 


The Special Committee adopted a further report from 
its observation group in Ioannina. It was agreed that 
witnesses’ statements on the abduction of Greek children 
gave a true picture of the facts and showed the methods 
employed by the guerrilla bands. Further reports on the 
crossing of the Greek-Bulgarian frontier by guerrilla 
bands were considered by the Special Committee on 


April 22. 


Terms of Reference 


Meeting in closed session on April 24, the Special 
Committee approved a new interpretation of its terms of 
reference. According to this interpretation, UNSCOB 
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decided that its work must be governed by the General 
Assembly resolution in its entirety, which represents an 
effort to avert a threat to the “political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece.” In exercising this 
function UNSCOB would use every means it judged ap- 
propriate and useful, either directly or through its sub- 
committees and observers. With regard to Article 10 of 
the General Assembly resolution, relating to UNSCOB’s 
principal headquarters, the new interpretation provided 
that, while maintaining the principal headquarters in 
Salonika, UNSCOB would be free to select its own place 
and time of sitting. A Standing Committee was set up 
io advise the Special Committe on this matter. 





At the same meeting the Special Committee approved 
the procedure for the drafting of its report to the next 
regular session of the Assembly, in September. The 
drafting committee is to leave for Geneva shortly to com- 
pile the report, and communiques on the progress of its 
work will be issued simultaneously in Geneva and 
Salonika. 


At another meeting, the Special Committee considered 
practical steps for implementing its recommendations on 
the problem of international refugees now in Greece. 
It was decided to ask the governments of countries to 
which these refugees have expressed a desire to migrate, 
if they would admit a proportion of some 1,200 of the 
refugees at present in Greece. On this question, the Spe- 
cial Committee further asked the Secretary-General to 
address similar requests to governments which have a 
definite policy of encouraging immigration. The Sec- 
retary-General was also asked to approach the appropri- 
ate authorities for funds to carry out the transfer of 
these refugees. 


Further communications have recently been received 
by the Secretary-General from the governments of Yugo- 


slavia, Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece. On April 28, 
Yugoslavia replied to UNSCOB’s appeal transmitted by 
the Secretary-General, calling for the implementation of 
the General Assembly’s recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of normal and good-neighborly relations with 
Greece. The reply of the Yugoslav Government stated 
that as Yugoslavia had never recognized the validity of 
the Special Committee, it could not consider any pro- 
posal whatsoever which stemmed from that organ. A 
negative reply was also received by the Secretary-Generai 
from the government of Albania. Bulgaria, to whom the 
UNSCOB appeal was also transmitted, replied stating that 
despite hostile acts by the Greek Government, it was pre- 
pared to establish diplomatic relations with Greece. 


On April 26, the Secretary-General received a letter 
from Alexis Kyrou, permanent representative of Greece 
to the United Nations, concerning Albanian complaints 
about alleged Greek frontier provocations. Mr. Kyrou 
stated that investigations by his Government disclosed 
that these allegations were not only purely invented, but 
that their purpose was to camouflage incidents provoked 
by the Albanians on the frontier, and thus create con- 
fusion by clouding the whole issue. 


The Albanian Government refused to submit its com- 
plaints to an investigation by an organ of the United 
Nations, said Mr. Kyrou, and such an attitude could 
only be interpreted as repudiation of the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly. 


The latest Albanian complaints—the thirteenth of a 
series made against Greece—were communicated to the 
Secretary-General on April 20. They listed nineteen cases 
of alleged Greek frontier provocations during the period 
April 5-14, including charges of gunfire by Greek sol- 
diers and flights by planes over various Albanian vil- 


lages. 


Program for Developing Latin American Timber Resources 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM designed to develop the 

great tropical timber resources of Latin America was 
approved by the Latin American Forestry and Forest 
Products Conference, which completed a two-week ses- 
sion at Terezopolis, Brazil, on April 30. Held under the 
auspices of the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
attended by delegates from 24 countries, the Conference 
paved the way for concerted action to exploit the timber 
resources of Latin America and to develop existing for- 
estry industries in the region. 

The broad principles on which general agreement was 
reached at the session were that the world urgently needs 
increased supplies of timber and other forest products; 
that there are huge, untapped forest areas in Latin Am- 
erica; and that capital, machinery and equipment, and 
technical advice and assistance are required for the de- 
velopment of its forest wealth. All delegates agreed 
on the part which FAO can play in helping to solve many 
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problems peculiar to the region, and in providing op- 
portunities for an international exchange of views on all 
agricultural and forestry questions. 


The Conference was the first move towards ration- 
alizing a position in which Latin America imports twice 
as much timber as it exports. This fact was emphasized 
at the opening meeting by Marcel Leloup, director of the 
Forestry and Forest Products Division of FAO. He 
pointed out that although Latin America has some two 
thousand million acres of forest lands—39 per cent of 
its land area—its imports of timber for commercial use 
are double those of its present exports. 


Mr. Leloup said that if each of these two thousand 
million acres could be made to give an annual yield of 
as little as three and one-half cubic feet of timber for 
constructional and industrial use, world timber output 
would be increased 25 per cent. 
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Major Recommendations 
The major recommendations of the Conference, all 


of which were adopted unanimously, were to the follow- 
ing effect: 

@ That FAO should aid in the solution of Latin Amer- 
ican forest problems and establish in Latin America a 
Forest and Forest Products Working Group, composed 
of FAO technical officers. 

@ That a Forest and Forest Products Commission should 
be created consisting of technical delegates of Latin Am- 
erican countries, which will advise on the Working Group. 
@ That this Commission consider as its first objective 
the adoption by all Latin American governments of all 
measures needed to implement the Conference’s recom- 
mendations. 

@ That the plans and results achieved be presented in 
1950 at another Latin American Forest Conference to 
consider progress made in various countries. 

@ That FAO advise on securing the required technicians, 
qualified professionals, and specialized workers skilled 
in forestry, for Latin American countries. 


The Conference further recommended concrete plans 
for forest exploitation, reporting by Latin American coun- 
tries on their forest conditions, a better flow of funds for 
economic development of forest resources, and the crea- 
tion of more wood and integrated forest industries in 
Latin American countries. Other recommendations con- 
cerned research, training of personnel, publicity and 
popular education on forests, and the organization of 
forestry services. 

The Conference asked FAO to compile a census of 
educational centers, and a complete forestry inventory, 
including existing laws and legal matters on forestry. 
As part of a future program, the Conference proposed 
that specialized forestry schools at university levels should 
be established. 

The Terezopolis Conference was the second of a series 
planned by FAO to stimulate exploitation of the world’s 
timber stands. The first conference was held at Mari- 
anske Lazne, Czechoslovakia, in 1947, when problems 
connected wth the European timber situation were dealt 
with. 


Committee Seeks to Define “Middle East” 


Wa" Is the territorial definition of the term “Middle 
East”? What actual area and countries does it em- 
brace? These questions have been the subject of recent 
study by a five-member sub-committee appointed by the 
ad hoc Committee on the proposed Economic Commission 
for the Middle East. Egypt, France, Iraq, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom were members of this body. 

Reporting on May 10, the sub-committee pointed out 
that economic as well as geographical factors must be 
taken into account in defining the “Middle East” for the 
purpose of the proposed Economic Commission. The 
representatives of Egypt, Iraq, and Turkey also empha- 
sized the historical, cultural, and social factors. The 
question of non-self-governing territories. was another 
relevant factor. The sub-committee recognized that cer- 
tain non-self-governing territories would come within any 
physical and geographical delimintation of the area. The 
Egyptian, Turkish, and Iraqi representatives felt these 
should not be included within the scope of the proposed 
Economic Commission. But the representatives of France 
and the United Kingdom maintained that it was not 
possible to exclude such territories from any geographical 
delimitation of the region. 

The delimitation suggested by the representatives of 
Egypt, Iraq and Turkey was as follows: Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Egypt, Trans- 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. The French and United 
Kingdom representatives desired that Ethiopia and non- 
self-governing territories in the Arabian Peninsula, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and North East Africa should be 
included. They had doubts about the inclusion of Afghan- 
istan. 

After further consideration, the reptesentatives of 
Egypt, Iran, and Turkey “looked favorably upon exam- 
ination” of the addition of Greece, Libya, Ethiopia, and 
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Pakistan in their original delimitation for the region. 
The sub-committee’s report will now be considered fur- 
ther by the ad hoc Committee on the proposed Economic 
Commission. 

Meanwhile, a working paper prepared by the Secre- 
tariat for the ad hoc Committee outlines the conflicting 
opinions which governments and geographers have ex- 
pressed from time to time on the term “Middle East.” 
@ In Victorian times, the area covered by the Ottoman 
Empire, embracing the Balkan states, was diplomatically 
known as “The Near East.” 

@ With the emergence of the Arab states after the First 
World War, geographical authorities coined a new term 
covering the region. In 1920, the Permanent Committee 
on Geographical Names, created by the Royal Geographic 
Society in London, resolved that the term “Near East” 
was applicable for the Balkans in Europe; the “Middle 
East” for the region from the Bosporus to India; and 
the “Far East” for India, China, and Japan. 

@ Geographie Universelle, a French standard work on 
geographical matters, groups Caucasia, Asia Minor, Iran, 
Arabia, and Syria under the term “Western Asia.” 
French authorities generally regard the countries at the 
eastern approaches of the Mediterranean as the Near East, 
or Levant. 

@ During the war, Prime Minister Churchill gave the 
opinion that the term had crystallized to cover at least 
the area of Egypt, Palestine, Cyrenaica, Syria, Lebanon, 
Trans-Jordan, Iraq, the Arabian peninsula, and, in most 
cases, Persia and Turkey. 

@ Two recent publications of the United Nations, World 
Economic Report, and Economic Development in Selected 
Countries, used the term Middle East to include Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen, in addition to the countries named 
by Mr. Churchill. 
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a Unirep Nations APPEAL FOR CHILDREN is now 

reaching the peak of its global drive, with summer 
campaigns being launched in many countries. This was 
revealed by Aake Ording, Director of the Appeal, in a 
recent progress report to the UNAC Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Forty countries are now actively participating in the 
Appeal, Dr. Ording reported, and plans are well ad- 
vanced for national campaigns in six others. By mid- 
summer, it is expected that well over fifty countries will 
have conducted national drives for the Appeal. A few 
countries are planning campaigns for the autumn. 


Greece, Honduras, Iceland, and Finland have 7om- 
pleted their campaigns. Final reports from the two 
former countries have not yet been received, but Iceland 
has contributed three million kroner, or more than three 
U.S. dollars per inhabitant. Finland has raised the 
equivalent of $110,000, with final collection results still 
incomplete. 

Interim reports from all campaigning countries 
revealed a heartening response to the Appeal, said Dr. 
Ording. On April 20, collections in Czechoslovakia to- 
talled $840,000, with many anticipated contributions 
still to come in. Canada reported over five million dol- 
lars collected at the halfway mark of its campaign. Swe- 
den and Norway had each collected approximately $800,- 
000 at the end of March. In Belgium, contributions had 
been pouring in at a rate equal to a thousand dollars 
a day even before the country’s national drive was 
launched on April 18. Mobile cinemas are showing the 
UNAC film throughout the country. 


Britain’s Drive Extended 


Britain has extended its UNAC campaign indefinitely. 
Following an appeal broadcast by Ernest Bevin, Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, and the publication of a special issue 
of the magazine Picture Post, devoted entirely to UNAC 
and Europe’s needy children, donations, which had fallen 
to $2,000 daily, shot up to over $20,000 a day. This was 
at the London headquarters of the campaign. Similar 


Help for ‘Poor Little Comrades”’ 


Calling for a united response to UNAC, Ernest 
Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, stated in a re- 
cent broadcast: 

I want every person in the country to make his 
contribution to this Fund. | want to appeal strongly 
to my trade union friends, and also to the schools. 
They are so good. I know that in every school the 
teachers and the children will do their best so that 
their poor little comrades, victims of the war, can be 
and medical supplies. I ask everyone to think of the 
fed and saved. They need clothing, shelter, warmth, 
appalling distress of millions of children. 
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Children’s Appeal Nears Peak of Global Drive 


Somat TN 


“Twenty million hungry children” is the title of this 
poster appealing for UNAC contributions. 





gains were registered by the 2,000-odd local committees. 


In a score of countries, UNAC’s direct appeal to the 
people—the first global appeal of its kind in history— 
is producing gratifying results in more than a material 
sense. In his report, Dr. Ording stated that the inter- 
national welfare project has turned the thoughts of 
people towards the United Nations as “a real hope for 
international co-operation.” 





“All reports show that throughout the world it is the 
small, ordinary people who lead the enthusiasm and 
support for the Appeal,” he declared. “The principles 
of UNAC are easy to grasp and, at the same time, people 
are recognizing it as an effective means of satisfying a 
common aim. At a time when the United Nations is 
undergong its severest test, the Appeal has consistently 
proved in country after country its ability to draw the 
support of the people. Everywhere the appeal has had 
profound moral and psychological effects on the com- 
mon people.” 


There is abundant evidence, Dr. Ording said, to prove 
that UNAC can do much to stimulate social welfare work 
generally. In some instances it was being used as an 
opportunity to educate the social conscience of the people 
and to encourage the spending of money for social rather 
than personal purposes. 
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Children of the San Giuseppe Orphanage in Italy rejoicing after the arrival of UNICEF supplies. 





UNICEF Relief Program Extended to China 


Detailed plans for utilizing the first million dollars of 
a total allocation of five million dollars for child relief 
operations in China were finally approved by the Execu- 
tive Board of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, at its meeting on April 28. The 26-member Board 
also adopted a proposal for the distribution of $500,000 
worth of relief goods in areas in northern China which 
are not under the direct control of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Program allotments totalling $12,200,000 for future 
activities of the ICEF were also approved by the Board. 
Of this total, the sum of three million dollars was placed 
in reserve for operations in Far Eastern countries other 
than China. Other amounts were assigned to increase 
the Fund’s general reserves, to develop summer camps 
and colonies for undernourished children, and to buy 
raw materials for the provision of shoes and clothing for 
children in Europe and the Far East. 

Considerable discussion preceded the final adoption of 
the program planned for China. The Australian delegate, 
E. J. R. Heywood, proposed that $500,000 worth of goods 
be made available for use in areas not under direct con- 
trol of the Chinese Government, as compared with the 
one million dollars allocated to areas controlled by that 
government. 

This allocation, said Mr. Heywood, should be made 
without prejudice to the final geographical distribution 
of the whole ICEF program in China, which will depend 
on fuller information about relative needs. The U.S.S.R. 
representative, V. Kobushko, thought that one million 
dollars should be allocated to the areas not under direct 
control of the Chinese Government and that the ratio of 
future allocations should be on a one-to-one basis for the 
two parts of China. Kathryn Lenroot (UNITED States) 
suggested that ten per cent of all future allocations to 
China should go to territories not controlled by the 
Chinese Government. 

The Chinese representative on the Board, Dr. Chu 
Hsiao, protested against the Australian proposal and 
asked that the allocation of $500,000 should be cut to 
$350,000. Dr. Hsiao contended that the Chinese Gov- 
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ernment should be given the courtesy of considering the 
way in which additional funds should be used in China, 
and for that reason he could not accept the figure con- 
tained in the Australian proposal. 

After further discussion, the Board adopted the Aus- 
traiian proposal by ten votes to one, with nine absten- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the Fund’s Far Eastern Mission has com- 
menced a survey of children’s needs in countries in South 
East Asia. The form of future ICEF aid in these coun- 
tries will be determined on the basis of the Mission’s 
study and recommendations, in consultation with gov- 
ernment officials in the region. 





A cargo of Newfoundland cod-liver oil being loaded for ship- 
ment to needly children in Europe, under UNICEF’s program. 
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Munich and the Beginnings of World War 


Retrospect in Security Council Debate on Czechoslovakia 


fer INEVITABLY the Security Council’s debates on 
Czechoslovakia harked back to 1938-1939 when that 
country was first dismembered and then occupied by Ger- 
many. 

At the very beginning of the debate, Hernan Santa Cruz, 
of Chile, referred to President Benes’ appeal at the time 
to the League of Nations. The appeal “was thrown into 
the wastepaper basket,” and, shortly after, the League 
died. The United Nations, Mr. Santa Cruz warned, might 
suffer a similar fate if it refused to investigate the facts 
of the present case. 

On this, Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., comment- 
ed that President Benes’ appeal to the League was a pro- 
test against the treason committed by the Western powers 
at Munich. Then, as now, the Soviet Union remained a 
friend of Czechoslovakia. 

The debate which followed produced a number of refer- 
ences and interpretations which, whatever their immediate 
value, occupied a considerable part of the Council’s time 
and provided retrospects on a fateful period of world his- 
tory. A condensation of these parts of the debate follows. 
The narrative of the rest of the discussion on contempor- 
ary matters appears on page 411. 


Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE) confessed on March 31 
that the recollection of Munich was very painful to the 
French. In refraining from going to war in 1938, France 
contracted a debt toward Czechoslovakia and therefore did 
not feel justified now in passing over in silence a fresh 
attempt against the freedom of the Czechoslovak people. 

It was true that, in 1938, France was unable to go to 
the help of Czechoslovakia. However, a year later, in 
circumstances which were analogous, France did go to 
war, although still not quite ready. 

Did the Soviet Union go to war to help Czechoslovakia 
in 1938? In the war which followed, did the Soviet Union 
go to war to help Poland? Perhaps the Soviet Union, like 
France, was not ready to go to war, but at that time it 
made a pact with Hitler for the partition of Poland. 


Steps Taken by Soviet Union 


To these questions Vassili A. Tarassenko, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., offered a detailed reply at the meeting 
on April 29. At the beginning of September 1938, he 
said, France asked the U.S.S.R. about its position in the 
event of aggression against Czechoslovakia. The answer 
was that Czechoslovakia would receive help by any and 
all possible means if, as was envisaged in the treaty be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, signed on May 
16, 1935, France would give similar help. 

Simultaneously, the Soviet Union proposed an immed- 
iate three-power parley—to be attended by France, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom—and a joint warning 
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by these powers that Czechoslovakia would be helped in 
case of unprovoked aggression by Germany. The Soviet 
Union also proposed that the question should be taken 
up in the League of Nations in order to discuss means 
to defend Czechoslovakia and to organize technical con- 
sultations between Czechoslovakia, France, and the U.S.- 
S.R. for planning joint military operations. 


A little later Czechoslovakia also asked if the U.S.S.R. 
was ready, in conformity with the U.S.S.R.-Czechoslovak 
pact, to render immediate and effective help if similar sup- 
port was received from France, and the Soviet Union 
replied in the affirmative. 


Then in the critical days of September 27-28, when the 
President of the United States proposed mediation, the 
U.S.S.R. informed the United States Ambassador in Mos- 
cow that it would come out in favor of an international 
conference to render collective help to Czechoslovakia and 
to take practical steps necessary to maintain peace. 


Moreover, when the concentration of Polish armies on 
the frontier of Czechoslovakia was made known on Septem- 
ber 23, 1938, the U.S.S.R. informed the Polish Chargé 
d’Affaires that if Polish armies actually entered the ter- 
ritory of CzechosJovakia, the U.S.S.R. would consider this 
an act of unprovoked aggression and would be compelled 
to denounce the U.S.S.R.-Polish pact of non-aggression 
signed on July 25, 1932. 


At the same time, Mr. Litvinoff, in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in Geneva, reaffirmed that the 
U.S.S.R. was determined to carry out its obligations pur- 
suant to the Covenant and, together with France, to help 
Czechoslovakia. 


What Was France Doing? 


France did not respond to the U.S.S.R. proposal. On 
the contrary, it did everything to abandon Czechoslovakia. 
Then Prime Minister Chamberlain—with the approval of 
the French Government—made his trip to see Hitler. 
Czechoslovakia was presented with ultimatums requiring 
it immediately to accept the German claims. 


On September 19, the Czechoslovak Government was - 
informed that, in order to avoid a European war, it must 
immediately transfer the Sudetenland to Germany. 


On September 21, at 2 a.m., a joint ultimatum was 
presented by the representatives of France and the United 
Kingdom, who had visited President Benes four times in 
24 hours. The ultimatum read: 

“If war breaks out as a result of the negative position 
of the Czechoslovak Government, France will abstain 
from any intervention. In that case, the responsibility for 
provoking war will rest entirely upon Czechoslovakia.” 
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Furthermore, the ultimatum, in terms ot brutal frank- 
ness, forbade the Czechs to accept help from the Soviet 
Union, for it said: “The war may assume the character of 
a crusade against Bolshevism, and it will be very difficult 
for the Governments of the United Kingdom and France 
to stand aside.” 


Did this not destroy the thesis that France at that time 
was not ready for war? 


After Munich, France and the United Kingdom signed 
broad political agreements with Germany which, in sub- 
stance. amounted to a mutual declaration of non-aggres- 
sion: under the guise of ensuring the inviolability of its 
own frontiers with Germany, France in fact gave Hitler 
a free hand in Eastern Europe. 


In March 1939, when the armies of Germany occupied 
the whole of Czechoslovakia despite the fact that its new 
frontiers had been guaranteed at Munich by France and 
the United Kingdom, and when the governments of a num- 
ber of countries declared their recognition of this fait 
accompli, only the U.S.S.R., in its note of March 18, 
branded the seizure of Czechoslovakia as an arbitrary 
act, an act of violence, and an act of aggression which 
strengthened the threat to universal peace. 


Thus had Hitler been enabled to deal unpunished with 
Czechoslovakia—unexpectedly, too, for he later said to 
the Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs: “Do you 
think that I, myself, six months ago, considered it possible 
that Czechoslovakia would be, as it were, handed to me 
on a plate by her friends? What has happened can only 
happen once in history. We can congratulate ourselves 
wholeheartedly.” 


The true meaning of the Munich Agreement was, in 
Stalin's words: “They have given regions of Czechoslo- 
vakia to Germany as the price of her undertaking to make 
war against the U.S.S.R.” 


As to the contention that France was not ready in 1938, 
Mr. Tarassenko set forth arguments to show that France 
was actually relatively weaker in 1939 when it did go to 
war. In 1939, Germany had incorporated Austria and 
Czechosiovakia; had improved its armed strength and 
production facilities, and the Little Entente had disinte- 


grated. 


Bad Calculation, Not Failure in Duty 


Mr. Tarassenko’s lengthy reference to history was fol- 
lowed by a brief reply from Mr. Parodi. The Ukrainian 
representative’s extended historical research, said Mr. 
Parodi, was useless, since he was devoting himself to a 
fact that was perfectly true, namely, that in 1938, at the 
time of Munich, France did not feel prepared to go to 
war and did not go to war. Mr. Tarassenko had stated 
that actually France was in a better position to go to war 
in 1938 than in 1939. If that was the case, the only re- 
proach could be that France had made a bad calculation, 
not that it had failed in its duty. 
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France took out insurance of one year by not going 
to war. The U.S.S.R. took out the same insurance, but 
proceeded to conclude a deal with Hitler for the partition 
of Poland—Mr. Tarassenko “did not speak of this.” 


The latter had said that the Soviet Union alone pro- 
tested against events in Czechoslovakia, but on December 
15, 1939, the Czechoslovak representative at Moscow was 
told that the Government of the U.S.S.R. could no longer 
recognize him and that he must leave Moscow within 
fifteen days. He did leave, and on the order of the U.S.- 
S.R. Government, the Czechoslovak legation was placed 
at the disposal of the representative of the head of the 
puppet government set up by Hitler in Czechoslovakia. 





Mr. Gromyko rejoined that the reason for this was 
that Czechoslovakia had been occupied by Germany as 
a result of the shameful betrayal of that country by 
France and the United Kingdom, encouraged by the 
United States. Perhaps the French, in accordance with 
their usual etiquette, left the Czechoslovakian Ambassador 
in France, but betrayed the country itself! 


Historical documents in the files in Paris, London, and 
probably Washington—not just in Moscow—proved, he 
said, that France and some other countries had betrayed 
the Czechoslovak people. The representatives of France 
and the United Kingdom should read, too, the memoirs 
of Winston Churchill. Mr. Churchill could not be accused 
of being sympathetic towards the U.S.S.R., but one could 
see quite clearly from his memoirs that France and the 
United Kingdom betrayed Czechoslovakia. 


“Interesting but with Little Bearing” 


At this stage Sir Alexander Cadogan (UniTED KINc- 
DOM), who himself is mentioned in the Churchill mem- 
oirs, joined in the discussion. He was surprised that Mr. 
Gromyko had referred to 1939. Sir Alexander had been 
reading the memoirs with great interest, and he knew 
what Mr. Churchill’s views were, but he thought that 
the published memoirs had not yet reached August 1939. 


Then he asked: “Even if all that has been said here 
about the historical past were true, even if those who have 
said it had a right, by virtue of a better record, to say 
it, what has that to do with the case under examination?” 
The time of the Council had been very nearly wasted. 


Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) agreed, too, that the his- 
torical references were of great interest but had little 
bearing on the matter on hand. 


Since Mr. Tarassenko had obviously been doing con- 
siderable historical research and had quoted unfamiliar 
documents, Sir Alexander reserved the right, however, 
to conduct a little research himself, and, if he found that 
the documents were incorrectly quoted, to come back to 
the subject at a later meeting and “give the proper ver- 

e be) 
sion. 


At that the matter was left. 
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The refugee problem in Europe is not being solved, 
because nations have failed to give adequate support to 
the efforts of the International Refugee Organization. 
This was the report presented by William Hallam Tuck, 
IRO Executive Secretary, to the IRO Preparatory Com- 
mission, which convened at Geneva on May 4. 


“IT cannot believe that what is being done is all that 
can be done, that fewer than a million men, women, and 
children must be forced to wait in misery and suspense 
because the world can find no place for them except on 
calculated and grudging terms based on unenlightened 
self-interest,” Mr. Tuck declared. 


He demanded that refugees be permitted to share in 
both the work and benefits of the efforts for mutual re- 
covery now being undertaken by the nations of western 
Europe. 

Mr. Tuck criticized: (1) present labor recruitment 
programs which treat DP labor “solely as a commodity” ; 
(2) the recruitment only of able-bodied working mem- 
bers of refugee families, leaving dependent members to 
wait in DP camps; (3) failure of recruiting nations to 
call forward dependent members of families of recruited 
workers or to provide housing to make reunion of fami- 
lies possible; (4) failure of governments to seek to find 
other appropriate work for refugees who are unable to 
perform the hard physical work for which they have 
been recruited and many of whom have instead been 
returned to Germany; (5) failure of nations to accept 
the plan calling on each to accept a “fair share” of 
DP’s regardless of age, sex, nationality, or working 
status; and (6) the present policies of some governments 
which permit former prisoners of war or members of 
conquered alien populations to immigrate instead of 
refugees, “most of whom have been allies.” 


The refugee problem is not being solved, Mr. Tuck 
told the Commission, because of too little of too many 
things—too little time, too little money, too few ships, 
and, most important, too little charity among nations. 


Mr. Tuck criticized governments for “taking a high 
moral position” against forcing refugees to return to 
their countries of origin without being prepared to pay 
the price in accepting family groups for resettlement. 
He condemned the recruitment of single workers solely 
on the basis of labor needs and pointed out that recruit- 
ment of men with dependents leaves dependents behind 
as a charge on public funds and barred from other re- 
settlement changes. He added that this practice ulti- 
mately works against the self-interests of the very gov- 
ernments which follow it since the workers are worried 
about the fate of their families and relatives and will 
demand to return. 


He noted that “it is three years this week since the 
end of hostilities and refugees are still subject to the 
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Why Europe's Refugee Problem is Still Unsolved 


animosity of the Germans whose propaganda painted 
them as lawless elements.” He asserted that the oppo- 
site is true—that DP’s are more law abiding and more 
anti-totalitarian than the population with which they are 
forced to live. 


Conference of Refugee Specialists 


The “embargo on brains” enforced by most immi- 
grant-receiving nations—which has condemned _thou- 
sands of refugee intellectual, scientific, and artistic work- 
ers to continued residence in displaced-persons camps— 
was the subject of a conference held late last month at 
Gwatt, Switzerland. Most receiving countries prefer 
agricultural workers and skilled and unskilled manual 
laborers. As a resuit, thousands of refugees with special 
skills and training are denied a chance to emigrate by 
the very qualifications which distinguish them from the 
mass of their fellows. 

It was in an effort to solve this problem that the IRO 
Preparatory Commission sponsored the Gwatt Confer- 
ence. For the first time, the refugees themselves were 
called into conference on their problem. Fifty of them, 
representing 28 learned professions, arts, and sciences, 
were taken to Switzerland from displaced persons camps 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


When the Conference opened, IRO’s Executive Secre- 
tary. William Hallam Tuck, stated that refugee in- 
tellectual and professional workers must be prepared to 
accept employment outside of their specialties. “I be- 
lieve that no displaced person who does not wish to re- 
turn to his country of origin should pass by an oppor- 
tunity to be resettled as an ordinary immigrant,” Mr. 
Tuck said. 

Hilda Verwey-Jonker, a Netherlands social worker and 
Chairman of the Conference, described the legal, social, 
and political difficulties which face the specialist refugees. 
Many nations have laws severely circumscribing the 
right to practice learned professions. It was difficult, 
too, to transplant professions which are closely linked 
with the original national culture (such as the law, 
journalism, or teaching). Further, public opinion in many 
countries wrongfully identifies refugee intellectuals with 
the political movements of their countries of origin. 


A striking example of discrimination against an in- 
tellectual was cited by a 38-year-old Polish lawyer, now 
a refugee in Germany. Willing to abandon his legal 
career, he had learned the tailoring trade and applied for 
emigration as a tailor. But the fact that he was formerly 
a lawyer was sufficient to disqualify him. 


The Conference asked the IRO Preparatory Commis- 
sion to insist, in its negotiations with governments con- 
cerning mass immigration, that a fair share of specialists 
should be included in future resettlement programs. 
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International Court to Clarify Membership Question 


I: A MEMBER of the United Nations entitled to vote 

either in the Security Council or the General Assem- 
bly against the admission of a state to the organization 
on grounds other than those expressly provided in the 
Charter? Furthermore, can a Member make its affirm- 
ative vote for the admission of any state subject to the 
admission also of other states? 


These questions were considered at recent hearings 
of the International Court of Justice, which is expected 
to render an advisory opinion on the problems about the 
middle of May. At its last session, the General Assembly 
adopted on November 17, 1947, a resolution requesting 
the International Court to give an advisory opinion on 
these points. 


When the public hearings opened in the Peace Palace 
at The Hague on April 22, the President of the Court, 
Dr. J. C. Guerrero, of El Salvador, announced that the 
governments of fifteen Member states had availed them- 
selves of the right to submit written observations to the 
Court. On the question whether consent could be made 
dependent on a condition not expressly provided by 
paragraph 1 of Article 4 of the Charter (see box on 
this page), twelve of these governments answered in 
the negative, insisting in most cases that the terms of 
the Article were perfectly clear. These governments were 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Honduras, India, Iraq, Siam, and the United 
States. 

On the other hand, the governments of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia expressed the op'n- 
ion that the questions raised by the resolution were es- 
sentially political and not juridical. For that reason 
these three governments contested the competence of the 
International Court to give an answer to the questions, 
arguing that it was not to be regarded as a consultation 
on an ordinary legal question, as provided in Article 65 
of the Statute of the International Court, but as an inter- 
pretation of the Charter. 


The first statement at the public hearings was mad> 
by Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General for Legal 
Affairs of the United Nations. Speaking as the represen- 
tative of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Dr. Kerno gave a comprehensive outline of the history 
of the Membership question in the General Assembly 
and in Security Council. He recalled that the proposal 
to request an advisory opinion was made by the repre- 
sentative of Belgium at the 98th meeting of the First 
Committee of the Assembly. 


At that meeting, the First Committee had under con- 
sideration a special report of the Security Council relat- 
ing to the admission of new Members, and in particular 
to reconsideration of the applications of Hungary, Italy, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, and the consideration of Fin- 
land, for Membership in the United Nations. In intro- 
ducing its proposal requesting an advisory opinion, the 
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representative of Belgium had referred to the passages in 
the report of the Security Council which dealt with Italy 
and Finland, and then expressed the opinion that to 
make the admission of one state dependent upon the 
admission of other states was to add a new condition 
to those laid down in Article 4 of the Charter. The 
Belgian representative had stated that, since differences of 
opinion had appeared regarding the interpretation to 
be given to Article 4, he proposed that the International 
Court—as the principal juridical organ of the United 
Nations—be requested to give an advisory opinion in 
order to elucidate the meaning of Article 4. The pro- 
posal was adopted by the Committee by 24 votes to 13, 
with 16 abstentions. 


Dr. Kerno then outlined the discussion relating to the 
Membership question in the Security Council. He pointed 
out that some governments refused to give their affirmative 
vote for admission because of certain conditions which 
are not specifically mentioned in the Charter. These con- 
ditions included the conduct of these states during the 
second world war, and the question of diplomatic rela- 
tions with other states. 


Following Dr. Kerno’s statement, the representatives 
of five governments—Belgium, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and France—orally presented the views 
of their governments on the Membership question. The 
competence of the Court was strongly challenged by 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, whose repre- 
sentatives argued that the question of admission to Mem- 
bership was not a legal one, and that it involved an 
interpretation of the substance of the Charter. 


Professor Milan Bartos (YUGOSLAVIA) warned the 
Court against imperiling the fundamental structure. of 
the organization by dealing with the question. The Polish 
representative, Professor Manfred Lachs, argued that if 
the Court replied to the questions, it would be giving a 
general opinion amounting to censuring the political 
action of some Member states in a situation created by 
the political acts of other states. 

Professor Vladimir Vochoc (CZECHOSLAVAKIA) also 
strongly opposed the pronouncing of an opinion by the 
Court. If the Court should decide to do so, then he urged 
that a liberal and wide interpretation should be given, 





Charter Provisions on Admission 
Article 4 of the United Nations Charter states: 
1. Membership in the United Nations is open” 

to all other peace-loving states which accept the ob- 
ligations contained in the present Charter and, in 
the judgment of the Organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 
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DATES 
MEETINGS 






UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 













DECISIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


April 22—May 5, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
132nd plenary meeting—Apr. 26. 

Request of Trusteeship Council to take measures to protect 
Jerusalem: resol.[A/543] adopted. (See 124th meeting of 
First Cttee. below.) 

First Committee 
(Palestine is sole agenda item.) 
121st meeting—Apr. 22. 

General debate continued; French draft resol. [A/C.1/280} 
presented, asking Trusteeship Council to take measures to 
protect Jerusalem. 

122nd, 123rd meetings—Apr. 22, 23. 

General debate continued. 

124th meeting—Apr. 26. 

General debate interrupted to consider French draft resol.; 
Swedish amendment [A/C.1/281] accepted; Australian and 
Czechoslovak amendments [A/C.1/282 @ 3] defeated. 
Cttee. adjourned and Assembly convened in plenary (see 
132nd plenary meeting above). Cttee. then resumed general 
debate. 

125th, 126th meetings—Apr. 26, 27. 

General debate continued and concluded; consideration begun 
of U.S. proposal [A/C.1/278]} to refer U.S. working paper 
“Draft Trusteeship Agreement for Palestine” [A/C.1/277]} 
to Fourth Cttee. for study and report. 

127th meeting—Apr. 27. 

Guatemalan draft resol. [A/C.1/284]} submitted, calling for 
appointment of sub-cttee. to report on whether trusteeship 
is desirable or feasible. 

128th meeting—Apr. 28. 

Guatemalan draft resol. amended by U.S. amendment [A/C.- 

1/285]; amendments [A/C.1/286-7]} to that amended draf: 


resol. submitted by Peru and France; composition of sub- 
cttee. discussed. 
129th meeting—Apr. 28. 

General debate begun on U.S. trusteeship proposals; Argentine 
amendment [A/C.1/288]} submitted to Guatemalan propos- 
al as amended by U.S. 

130th-132nd meetings—Apr. 29-30. 
General discussion of main points of U.S. trusteeship pro- 
posals. 
133rd-135th meetings—May 1-3. 
General debate of U.S. trusteeship proposals. 
136th meeting—May 3. 
General debate of U.S. trusteeship proposals: Palestine truce 
declared by U.K. to be urgently needed. 
137th meeting—May 4. 
General debate of U.S. trusteeship proposals. 
138th meeting—May 4. 

Cuban amendment [A/C.1/290]} submitted to Guatemalan 
proposal as amended by U.S.; calls for appointment of sub- 
cttee. to formulate proposals for provisional regime for 
Palestine. Guatemalan amendment [A/C.1/291]} to Cuban 
amendment defeated. 


Palestine Commission 
(From Digest of May 1). 
Apr. 7-12. 

Letter addressed to Mandatory Power listing urgent outstand- 
ing matters requiring attention to prevent complete break 
down of administration in Palestine after termination of 
Mandate on May 15; report to special session of G.A. 
adopted; special report to Security Council on food situation 
in Palestine approved; decision made to take immediate steps 
to form nucleus emergency police force for Palestine. 





(Continued from previous page) 


and one likely to facilitate a political solution of the 
problem. 


The representatives of Belgium and France were of 
a contrary opinion, asserting that the question before 
the Court was a legal matter, and that the Court was 
therefore competent to deal with it. Georges Kaeken- 
beeck (BeLciuM) declared that the answer of his gov- 
ernment to both questions before the Court was in the 
negative. 

The French representative, Professor Georges Scelle, 
emphasized the importance of this major case for the 
future of the United Nations and international relations. 
Contending that the Court was competent to consider 
questions of Membership, Professor Scelle submitted 
three major points in his statement to the Court: 

@ A Member of the United Nations, having ascertained 
that a candidate for Membership does not fulfil the con- 
ditions laid down in Article 4, paragraph 1 of the 
Charter, is obliged to vote against the candidate’s ad- 
mission. 

@ A Member of the United Nations, being entitled to 
use its discretion in deciding on the admission of a 
candidate, is legally entitled to refuse a candidate even 
for reasons not expressly foreseen in the Charter. 

@ Discretion does not mean arbitrariness. To make an 
affirmative vote for the admission of a candidate depend- 
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ent upon the condition that other states be admitted to 
Membership would be arbitrary and, therefore, illegal. 
It would be in contravention of the entire system of the 
Charter. 


In the absence of any further statements by govern- 
ment representatives, the public hearings of the case 
concluded on April 24. The President announced that 
the Court would deliver its opinion towards the middle 


of May. 


Assembly’s Request to Court 


The following questions asked of the Court were 
contained in the Assembly’s resolution: 


Is a Member of the United Nations which is 
called upon, in virtue of Article 4 of the Charter, 
to pronounce itself by its vote either in the Security 
Council or in the General Assembly on the admis- 
sion of a state to Membership in the United Nations, 
juridically entitled to make its consent to the ad- 
mission dependent on conditions not expressly 
provided for by paragraph 1 of the said Article? 

In particular, can such a Member, while it recog- 
nizes the conditions set forth in that provision to 
be fulfilled by the state concerned, subject its af- 
firmative vote to the additional condition that other 
states be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations together with that state? 


UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 





Special Balkan Committee (at Salonika) 
Apr. 22-May 5. 
Greek reply to Albanian charges received by S.G.; Yugoslav 

reply to Cttee.’s appeal received by S.G. New interpretation 
of terms of ref, and procedure for drafting report to G.A. 
approved; further reports from Observation Groups on 
Greek-Bulgarian frontier considered; proposals discussed 
for renewed efforts in contacting Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors. 


Temporary Commission on Korea (at Seoul) 
Apr. 28. 

Elections: reasonably free atmosphere found to exist in South 
Korea; therefore observation of May 10 elections agreed to 
(May 9 originally announced as election date, but later 
altered). 

Apr. 30. 

Report to General Assembly: Commission to proceed to Tokyo 
May 15 to prepare report covering period up to and includ- 
ing elections; to return to Seoul first week in June. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
287th meeting—Apr. 23. 

India-Pakistan Question: Belgium and Colombia added to 
membership of Council's India-Pakistan Comm. (established 
Jan. 20) by vote of 7-0, with 4 abstentions. 

Palestine Question: amended U.S. draft resol. to establish 
Truce Comm. for Palestine adopted by vote of 8-0, with 3 
abstention [S/727}. 

288th meeting—Apr. 29. 

Czechoslovak Question: further discussion of Chilean draft 

resol. to appoint sub-cttee. to hear testimony. 
May 1. 

Indonesian Question: report received from Cttee. of Good 
Offices in Indonesia on political developments in Western 
Java [S/729}. 

Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia 

(at Kaliurang, Java) 

Apr. 22-May 5. 

Neitherlands-Indonesian Conference: work of our main cttees. 

and their sub-cttees. continued. 
Apr. 23. 

Political developments in Western Java: report of Cttee. of 
Good Offices, as revised and adopted on Apr. 21, forward- 
ed to Security Council [$/729, dated May 1}. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Social Commission 
Apr. 22-23. 
Third session adjourned; report adopted. 





Economic and Employment Commission 
Apr. 22-May 5. 

Third session continued; reports considered: Sub-Comm. on 
Economic Development [E/CN.1/47 & W.33]}; Sub-Comm. 
on Employment and Economic Stability [E/CN.1/55]}; Sce- 
retariat note on housing [E/CN.1/59}; Council resol. on 
employment [E/CN.1/53]. 


Statistical Commission 
Apr. 26-May 5. 

Third session convened and continued; reports adopted: Cttee. 
on Statistical Classification; Cttee. on Future Work [ECN.- 
3/C.2/13}; and Sub-Comm. on_ Statistical Sampling 
{[E/CN.3/37}. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
May 3-5. 
Third session convened and continued; officers elected (Stane 
Krasovec, Yugoslavia, Chairman); first reading completed 
of draft protocol to bring under internat]. control drugs not 


covered by 1931 Conv. [E/CN.7/120}. 


Economic Commission for Europe (at Geneva) 
Apr. 26-May 5. 

Third session convened and continued; officers elected (Anders 
Frihagen, Norway, Chairman); decision made to raise Sub- 
Cttee. on Steel and FAOQ-ECE Timber Sub-Cttee. to fuil 
cttee. status; resol. adopted concerning ECE relations with 


Allied Control authorities in Germany; General discussion 
on Secretariat’s Survey of Economic Situation and Prospects 
in Europe. 


Commission on Human Rights 
Drafting Committee | 
May 3-5. 

Third session convened and continued; draft Internatl. Dec- 
laration and draft Covenant on Human Rights [E/CN.- 
4/AC.1/19} being reconsidered in view of comments from 
Govts. [E/CN.4/85}, instructions from Council, and sug- 
gested amendments by Comm. on Status of Women. 


ad hoc Committee on Genocide 
Apr. 22-May 4. 
Continued; draft Convention on Genocide adopted. 


ad hoc Committee on Proposed Economie Com- 
mission for Middle East 
Apr. 29. 
Report submitted by sub-cttee. set up to study and report on 
territorial definition of “Middle East.” 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
37th to 47th meetings—Apr. 27 to May 4. 

Second session reconvened at request of G.A. to consider 
protection of City of Jerusalem [T/158]; agreement of Arab 
Higher Cttee. and Jewish Agency secured on procedure 
to be followed in elaborating cease-fire order for Old City 
into specific truce agreement; report to G.A. adopted 


{[A/544}. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
(at The Hague) 
Apr. 22-24. 
Question of Membership in the United Nations: oral argu’ 
ments heard; public hearings concluded. Court to deliver 
opinion about mid-May. 


FAO 
Latin-American Forestry Conference 
(at Terezopolis, Brazil) 
Apr. 22-30. 
Continued and adjourned. Extensive program approved for 
exploitation and development of Latin American forests 


UNESCO 
Work Camp Conference (at Paris ) 
Apr. 22-May 5. 
Meetings begun and continued; plans reviewed for organizing 
summer work camps for youth. 


ICAO 


Regional Air Navigation Meeting (at Paris) 
May 3-5. 
Convened and continued; air transport requirements in Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean area re-examined. 


IRO 


Preparatory Commission (at Geneva) 
May 4. 
Sixth part of first session convened; report on refugee prob- 
lems presented by Exec. Secy. 
Advisory Committee on Resettlement of Specialists 
(at Gieatt, Switzerland) 
Apr. 26-30. 
Conference concluded; IRO asked to insist on negotiations 
with govts. on inclusion of fair share of specialists in future 
resettlement programs. 


ICEF 
Executive Board 


Apr. 28. 
Chinese relief program approved, including plans for dis- 
tribution in northern China. 











